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• Crockford's 
Clerical Directory 
1975-6 

A Reference Book of the 
Clergy of the Church of 
England and of other 
Churches of the 
Anglican Communion 

in the Rein issue of Crock lord 
(founded in 1858) the biographical 
entries of clergy have been up- ' 
dated to the end of Fcbrunry I97<> 
and include, for the first time, 
telephone numbers for those 

• lesldent outside the U.K. A largec 

• dumber of appointments of 
Assistant curates and others 
licensed to officiate nrc now. 
recorded, /n the index of British 
parishes note h'as been taken of the 
jicvv co un \y jui Dies a nd 
boundaries, and details of 
patronage have been brought up 
to date. 80th issue £25 

. On With The Show 

The First Century of 
Show Business in 
America 

Robert C. Toll 

Jleio is ajiistory of Jive 1 “ 

entertainment, in America front its 
f^Sinnmgs in popular theatre in 
thi 1830s until the Depression, 

When film and radio brought nn 
end to the dominance of Jive 
entertainment. There nrc chapters 
on American theatre before i860: 
x tT, Harp uni, the circus; the 
3ii£nsfrel show; Negroes in show 
popular theatre after the 
Civil Wax; the evolution oflhe i 

American musical comedy;- • i 

SltJSi 0 ’ m 1M ? ,C im l*«'onntais ; ! 

the vnudcvi lie show ; and The 

ZJegJieJtJ Follies, Illustrated £ 1 2. 50 i 


The sorrows of a historian 


By Eric Stokes 


tiiamaq iMNiurV ■ i" s n,l J ,d formed and lus tastes set, 

THOMAS FINNEY (Editor) : Macaulay was unlikely to be slimu- 

Tlie Letters of Thomas Rabingiou laied creatively by Jmliuii life and 
Macaulay culture. For all hi s flultcrings to 

Voluniu 3: January 1834-August "' e ? himself from its narrow cen- 
1841 sonouaness, Macaulay was smmpcd 

391pp. Cambridge University Press, in J ol,ect V. fll ‘! ,,d ,, ! ornl “'»>■ 

£18.80. ‘ ud *s bvangclicnllsm in which 

_ P e bad been brought up and whoso 

. keynote G. M. Young once defined 

The most inipor Cant circumstance n , s “ introspection within a closed 
of his, life.” G. 0. Trevelyan's bio- «rcle of experience ". The CJdpIium 
graphical judgment on the Import- Sect— Charles Grant, Telgnmouth, 
ancB of Macaulay’s Indian years mid Wilber force— had looked upon 
remains at first sight puzzling. All Hindu civllizadou as an unclean 

the evidence would seem to nnlnt In thine, and Tames Mill in hie 


which he scrambled us a parvenu 
was kept firmly secured at ns base 
by the domestic triangle which lie 
formed wit It his tivn younger sisters, 
Margaret and Hannah. To tluit 
relationship he devoted, as lie uc- 

I. ..II .1.. I" 


..V ovnriMi, tn III- all- 

knowlcdgod Inter, nil the fervour of 
first love. The pari it played in his 
life has only rccemly been fully 
brought out in John Clivu’s ltoinhle 
biography. Now Macauluy's side of 
the correspomlcnce is reproduced 
in the socond and third volumes of 


remains at tirst sight puzzling. All Hindu civilization as au unclean 
the evidence would seem to point in tiling, and James Mill in his History 
the other direction. So far from of British India (1817) had rein- 
India touching hint indelibly it had forced their odium theologicum 
remarkably little' outward effect, with the sanction of utilitarian 
From the outset he regarded his rationalism. The ringing declare- 
stay in the East as a distasteful hut tion in Marauluu's *.i.. 


in the socond and third volumes of 
Thomas Finney’s splendid edition 
of the complere Jotters. From iiu>.su 

it lfi flf A11PA nilmivAiu IiAi.i ■ . 


V 5 E if “ UIset regarded lus rationalism. The ruiging declare- 
stay in the East as a distasteful but tion lu Macaulay's celebrated edu- 
ttnipoeary exile, to be endured for cation minute of 1835 that “a single 
the sake of relieving his family’s shelf of a good European library Is 

& TT iag J° r r nh morT»haaX P wllole nSve 

“ f ® 1 1 # ™ ?, dest Independent literature of India and Arabia” 
i : . ' fJe ,, l ad ® no attempt sprang from inbred conviction In 
to come to terms with Indian lire, this he was in no sense odd in his 

1“' ™ «Ter“y d^riJg'l i'n‘ 

classes Wtii the excenfioS^F hS !i! 3 coc ! u . l,re a *] d »*«orical manner 
win • a ttendmice’ as^ law membi'^f *3!te 1 tfS!L Tfflt 

iBsr ,n ih * A °° “ as 

Edinburgh Rev, « Al” ,7,™ e 2 X S5f JSS “T * 


it 

much reduced, only the two nique as a historian. Normally he 

on Mackintosh and T ot pnIns to , palnt in ,lis local 

10 the credh 5 hi “ fi „,■' »«,"? “J“ her , iu,d 1 “ vl . 5 J ,l J’- 

absence. yeais whether the subject wns Mon- 

It is not sum rl <{110 campaign or the Battle of 


sh Jui5 K pr, w [ «- «■**■ rcr pnia " 

, h “ v « «s die t h. 


Rural Settlement 
Policies end Plans 
in Britain 


wasted years and grudged the diver- T . he CXCl optional character and im- 
sion of h/s energies to /egiskriva 0 4 j e ft«d/an episode 

drafting _ and minute-writing duiina "if 1 ma i? I dldn Trevelyan’s 
that- period of life when hfs henlrh The personal letters 

was unbroken and I i| intellect^ ff ! ch he V QS bo,d «nough to pub- 
powers stood at their prime Thi fl8 I87 ? lnid bare the 

diversion was not offset by mv l«t hetW0BU tlie public and 

•ng new lotollectuol interest *5- l J a private man, and revealed the 

Quence. Despite the enjoyment and a J i mosc 1 f ® Qli ' ll 1 l, 1 e sensibility that lay 

fSSS 


. Man J. Woodruffs SWS-%3' - a5KT6-“ &££ttS3L2 

.XJlisjs thtf lirsc review oC ' TT ~“ lass if« n s!.^ ,0n ' 1,1 a review^e career aTn U8 wrVl?r P i Vl ^ a ^. eM, ‘ , . whosfi 

^.? l ‘ < ’' e 5 f or rural tart-lwiff J" “>« i!! 11 ™ 10 !' .unil^e'o^'iue. 

’fi w t .„ from 

fl scussed nth^^«# 'Z"i.T inro cHFference ml any. pf nil ,r liisenslbllltv and rnldnn.o.. 


I 


SStessBst- - 

' by. rural areas tuid 

. the methods a yh liable for :• 
•••a^wlngtbescproblcmsiind •' 

• Industrial . .k. ■■■' • 

; Archaeology ' ' 
.Review 

• i Industrial ArchneoloTy ; s ' 

■ v ("nwillMstHUcdjomnnlihlho 

JBBSSHl' 

, . ahd: v ^' . 


1 , . — 4VUU I Jlilll n ll l . SO 

i it IS at once npnurcnt how extensive 
i* were tlio liber ties which G. O. 'I'le- 
i velynn took as an editor n century 
i ago, suppressing words uud phrusps. 
. miming sentences together and 
. transposing whole passages from uuo 
, loiter to nuot her . Yot with the full 
i correspondence now before us it 
must be said that Trevelyan in no 
- way shirked bringing out the 
strength and intimacy of the love 
between brother and sisters. He 
published most of the key passages 
that allowed the reader to trace 
how Macaulay was steadily driven 
back upon himself by the shattering 
of this intense but innocent com- 
munion. 

Margaret’s marriage in 1832 
struck him with the force of 
bereavement, so that ho offered her 
his portrait ■“ not as a wedding gift 
but as n funeral relic] uc — ns n 
memorial 0 f ono w j J0 though still 
hying, is separated from yuu bv u 
pulph like that which parts the liv- 
ing mid the dead”. His spirits re- 
ffi red i wbcn Hannah against her 
inclinntiim agreed to accompany 
him to India, where he hud Iil-cii 
appointed to the £10,000 a your past 
of law member So far from in- 
tn , s surroundings his 
eorly lot era on arrival displayed an 

'Stts&isc? “ u dc,i, "“ in 

sSctSt £.: f fgs 

im oduction to a new world . . 

5* bo j n such n loud — nothing hut 

turbnnf^n5 Ud fi b 2S lies wi ! h w,,ilrt 

ue r cr , „or d ou , r l0 ^c*. r t M ' v >' r 'J 

“* * -I.C "w.VrS ,,u,r ; 

.»|.1. 1 l ‘ c * nl «r «r 1834 litis finw ' 
i’eiumQd CU inlm »«ver to lie , 

‘jSfasnkjS '■ 

aswjr MM 5 

s ?*4fe,s 

a;"A.r“™».“iSs5 


ttsip-s Emm 
prisP iillpl 

Wim§W^ HSH 

SLJtoyfo. : Jt^SJSSSZ the lJS’ £ d crqfriig \ \ w&2 B Sa ,,ni1 

retail i h 0 ? '$'* *W. TVS 

events w 
of ever. 


nu in ter nipt ion from buZ>’ 

•'ult'il him in n iS?. ,# sS. 
*.' 1 ntain ncciipittim, of hum 
',«•* jn I>« r« ml»er 1835 

Y bi.S I'lirild, l-lli, gS*# 

•; I'.mii liistoricnl work;* ^ '■ 
I | he tremunilous bk* 
on me at the beSEL!^ 

; fSEh^SS 

•a '••‘erature bus saved Va^ 

“ niy rensem. Even 

t. Jn Jlie intervals of 

y main alone for ■ 

J n hunk in tny hjnj Jh 

“ aur» of lifj 

I w i Sritt 

j di r or mi net! to abandon J ' 

a ? ,,€ J t0 Slvo myself 

letters — to undortaka mrL 
a historical work which 

s °y co H*® business and mm 

> JL y /}£, *!«■ ll « returned to Eih 
j in 1838 the plan of hit |Wl 
. taken shape, and in Juki?, 
EJi 4 , , « 10 Napier that 
i would extend from the Sni*P 
f u \ . tbc beginning of 
1 .fc b f rtt ,? on * This was tbfh 

of ilip Indian years. Hewto 
o rising politician with 1 1® 
bent, Imyish iu spirit and dtiti 
t« mix an society. He mu5i 
dedicated scholar, i 
lucltclor, a man of someth 
un j ii aimed with grief. WUih. 
regained a seat in Parllunoid 
even momcnturJIy took muoflKf 
office, the citoico bcLivcen a fiteni 
and imhticai career had bnb 
oily imednscd. 

The redoubled necessity af bet 
mg Ids emotions under rigid act 
dictated the character of Ui * 
mg. He had to assert to trial 
iliu .sovereignty of ream iiWoa 
nmn sense, and to repmiti 
geitcc in mawkislniC5S ud 
Brief. In the “ Essay on KM 1 , 
the first literary task heuakt* 
JvhiTi ilia great sorrow qdewd 
he delivered a celebrated 'iwd 
un rhe moral philosophy ef Hn 
SnittM anil Ck-tro irt comnu «o 
•hi; ungililc benefits ol mtW» 
ledge siaiil tnndern scientific tw • 
Vet it is impossible to ub|» 
[are vulue the deliExrita 
Urn of u inun who bad Iwljt* . 
Pissed that literature III,#- 
hiu reason and Ills life, «•< •* 
ui tho opening of the e»j * > 
ucknuwJedged hli debtto - tMf» ; 
minds or former iWif 
" frirmlj who hod stood ii 
In all vicissitudes) co«W* |? 
Mrrnw, nurses In dckaeH i» 
panlont in solitude \ ■ 

, The History of Eatty#*. 
bear the same mark « P*TT 


i gais pf - erca 

Aa. second ahowe5«« n< ^i * • Bi»"]“ ll|W ^ve escape than aa* fn^It 




iwuman RightSh 

; Xiic sebon Jjssue 'jS^ubl i<h nd 


vJ* - ■ 
ny.f.i.,.; 



combi nation o/ - « » fllwL rdre Pwddfse Eos? 1 from 

wwiwks 

,^cuHn e mould. 


'• ■ ■*- “rW 1 ® 


fWdlbgl Iij Vhe; 


the present day. Tbe delft*® 
ference for England talWJ 
than 1750 or. 1650 did 
from e blind compkic«fSg t J] 
phllistini«ra but Trod * j* 
subjection of his 
aesthetic sense to Mi 
intellect. . ^ 

John Clive showed i# J 5 
tery to his sister* 


uture. the metal s 


that we 


unr 

ry thing 
lent my 
tny sc ft 


NMer'tb «he _ 


wmk. 




■ 


Bible says, many waters cannot 
quench nor the floods drown, and 


for which if u man should give liis 
whole subsLunce it would be uttorly 
contemned. And such lovo is 


Counsellor to the realm 


mine. ... 

Yet if Indin finally determined 
Macaulay’s mdtier, Bagehot was 
largely correct in stating that it 
made no perceptible difference to 
his public style or opinions. Neither 
the remarkable concision which he 
practised in his legislative drafting 
nor the shadow sorrow cast over 
his spirit altered that imperturb- 
able, pugilistic mode of writing. He 
kept bis intellectual life, like his 
professional labours, in a separate 
mental compartment. His letters 
moke only the most general men- 
tion of his battle for English edu- 
cation or of his plans to Ben- 
thamize the laws and judicial system 
of British India. There is little 
reference to the Penal Code which 
even today provides the Indian sub- 
continent and much of East Africa 
with its form of criminal law and 
which represents such a remarkable 
achievement for a man with such 
slight legal experience or profes- 
sional assistance. The letters re- 
main largely personal. Perhaps 
there is a slight loss of raciness of 
expression and play of mind, just 
as in his literary productions after 
the Indian experience there is per- 
haps not quite the same dextrous 
use of paradox that enabled him, 
for example, to sum up Horace Wal- 
pole so neatly: “ Serious business 
was a trifle to him, and trifles weru 
his serious business.” 

But there was in compensation a 


By Norman Gash 


JOHN BROOKE and JULIA GANDY 
(Editors) j 


Wellington Political Correspondence 
1833-November 1834 


Memoranda came to a halt in 1832. 
As one would expect from John 
Brooke and Ids co-editor Julia Gandy 
the technical work has been 
superbly done. Sensible use Is made 
of other archives, including tho 
revealing diary kept by Lady Salis- 
bury, to supplement the Apsley 
House papers ; there is a good, brief 
introduction ; the index is infonna- 


776pp. HMSO. £18.50. 


For the modern historian, inured to 
the concentration of scholarly print- 
ing resources ou early records, it 


tivc ; and the general editing is 
exact and unobtrusive, never parad- 
ing its learning, always usefully 
present. The scale of the new pro- 


was unusually refreshing that the 
new Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion series on Prime Ministers' 


3cct Is large ; at tho present rate it 
looks as Tf another nine volumes 


Papers boldly started in the nine- 
teenth century. Two volumes of 
Gladstone’s autobiographical writ- 
ings have already appeared. 

This first volume of Wellington's 
later correspondence is even more 
welcome since it carries on where 
the great nineteenth-century series 
of Despatches, Correspondence and 


looks as Tf another nine volumes 
may be needed for completion. But 
it would be an error to think that 
it is too large. Some proportion with 
the old pre-1833 series (totalling 
thirty-five volumes) must clearly be 
maintained ; and unless a continuous 
attempt is made to reflect the 
quantity and variety of die duke’s 
daily postbag, not. only would a false 
picture be given but a good deal 
of incidental information would 
never come to light. 


The lying art 


new amplitude, a new generosity 
of mind, and an utter sureness of 


It is all rhetoric, rich as wedding cake 
and promising the same bleak tears 
when what was asked for but not recognized 
shows its true face after a thousand breakfasts. 


of mind, and an utter sureness of 
style that allowed him to dispense 
with selfcouscious artistry. Indeed 
one may say that Macaulay’s style 
reached a height of maturity In his 
private lotters that he never 
succeeded in matching in his later 
writings. In the Historo or the 
later essays the straining after 
effect was never eliminated, so that 
there was some force in Arnold’s 
criticism that the external 
characteristics of Macaulay’s style 
were M a hard metallic movement 
with nothing of the soft play of 
life”, and the internal character- 
istic “ a perpetual semblance of 
hitting the right nail on the head 
without the reality Vet - In 
Macaulay’s letters, particularly 
those to his close relatives, he is 
largely free of these faults. The 
language is clean and free of all un- 
necessary ornament. The writing 
’ ha9 a strong rhythmic base, shbtly 
modulated by the counterbalancing 
of long tuid short sentences, Tho 
argument is carried forward with a 
grace and energy that; avoids all 
monotony and achieves a cons taut 


This, not Miss Moore's disclaimer, tells me 
why I. too, dislike it. It is paid to distract us, 
to tell the man disappointed by his mother 
that he, too, can be a big cry-baby. 


Think of its habit of talking to gods 
and saying only pastoral things. Real pain 
it aims for , but can only make gestures, 
the waste of selling-short, the ‘ glittering *. 


I want you to be happy, you say, 
but Poetry brings in childhood on its horse, 
the waves of parrots and the Delphic eyes, 
and is never there when the scab is picked. . 


Music gets the better of it, since music is all lies. 
Lies which fill the octave. Chromatic space 
in verse turns out to be the ego's ref ructions, 
truth always stained by observation. 


So this argument goes in cut-up prose, 
four lines to each, pari. I will not say... , . 
metrtc or stanzas or anything autonomous , 
fnit keep to discontent, a nearly truthful art. 


freshness and surprise by holding 
the final resolution of the train of 
thought in perpotually renewed 
suspense. 

Professor Pinney has continued to 
demonstrate in this volume his re- 
markable editorial skill, observing 
the utmost economy of annotation 
but employing his intimate know- 


And what has this to do with poetry ? Inroads 
into rhetoric . The ugly and the ironical 


painting their faces with words : water showing 
God's love to the beautiful — no way of changing, 


Then we might as well make the best of 
dishonesty, accept that dll epithalamiwns 
are sugqr and selfishness. Our world 
of afterwards will have no need of lies. 


ledge of the period to pick up 
unerringly evory key allusion. He 


Peter Porter 


has given us another beau Uvre. r». ■ 


I Lb UfcUfcMBfcH 1/ ia/to; lt>/t> 


Few men in public life have been 
so exposed to unsolicited correspon- 
dence. " To talk of my being Leader 
of n Party”, Wellington once 
observed in a moment of exaspera- 
tion, ” or anything but the Slave of 
Pony, or in other words, the Person 
whom any orhor may bore with his 
Lc-ttcrs or his Visits upon publlck 
Subjects, when he pleases, is just 


what I call Stuff." But though the 
duke grumbled, he was not dis- 
pleased at his position as counsellor- 
in-ordinary to the realm, or at ienst 
the more conservative portion of it. 
For the historian his iincuding, mul- 
tifarious correspondence is packed 
with interest. Where else would we 


ftoiic a further with the duke than 

S reviously realized. ** My opinion 
as long been”, he told Aberdeen 
in February 1833, " that Sir Robert 
Peel and I would never again serve 
the public in the same council,” 
There was no direct communication 
between the two leaders and infor- 
mation about each other’s views 
was conveyed in roundabout fashion 
through such common friends as 
Aberdeen, Rosslyn, Goulburn and 
Herries. Relations only slowly 
improved. But by May 1833 Welling- 
ton was prepored to pass papers 
on to Peel and by July they were 
corresponding, again. 


read, for example, the cynical pest- 
reform views of a London apothe- 
cary on the untrustworthiness of 
bom main parties, of the machiavel- 


Tlie duke’s election as Chancellor 
of Oxford University early in 1834 


brought about a renewed coolness, 
Peel nad considerable claims to that 
honour and Wellington not only ac- 
cepted. without consulting him but 
lert him in ignorance of the fact that 
the duke had done his best to par* 
suade the college dons to choose his 
eminent Oxford colleagne in tlie 
Commons rather than his own un. 
academic self. But this final mis- 
understanding was smoothed over 
with tho help of friends and though 
in September 1934 tho duke refused 
an invitation from Peel to join a 
shoo ting-party at Drayton, he did so 
in a friendly manner. 


lian reflections of n former army 
major turned Devon farmer oil local 


political • associations ; or learn that 


the Grenadier Guards in 1833 were 
deliberately refraining from recruit- 
ing iu the manufacturing districts ? 
The duke’s incisive comments arc 
equally entertaining. They will 
sometimes surprise those who still 


rogard him as an arch- reactionary : 
afi when he tolls Colonel Sir John 


Woodford time membership of a 1 
political union "however improper 
in n soldier aud inconvenient os ail 
example” hardly warranted igno- 
minious discharge from Ills regi- 
ment, or observes to its Vice- 
Chancel lor that •* it is not desirable 
that the University of Oxford should 
come to be considered in the 
country as a place of education only 
for tlie aristocracy of run): and 
wealth ”. 


ly manner. 


What saved the coolness between 


the two leaders from being poll tic- 
ally disastrous was that on all pub- 
lic issues each, by a separate pro- 
cess usually came to the same con- 
clusion as tho other. Like Peal the 


duke discouraged all extremist 
attneks on the whig ministers, any 
alliance with tho radicals, and any 
attempt to wreck the orthodox 
financial policy oE the government 
by pandering to the inflationist 
paper-money views of the country 
gentry. Both leaders moreover 
were in the same un comfortable 
position of knowing that their 
authority was challenged and chat 
dissident party members were con- 
stantly holding sectional meetings 
behind their backs to advocate con- 
trary policies and tactics. Similar 
situations led to similar attitudes. 


The chief historical . interest of 
this volume, however. Is not so 
much in the sidelights on a remark- 
able man as in the further disclo- 
sures of the state of tlie Conserva- 
tive opposition between the *dlstister 
of the Reform Act of 1832 and 
Peel's unexpected first ministry In 
November, 1834. At the start of 
the 1833 session Wellington wns full 
of pessimism about the future of 
the country. He thought the House 
of Lords had been rendered im- 
potent, the House of Commons 
drained of influence, aud power 
transferred from the aristocracy 
and landed interest to nMuiif.<:- 
turers, shopkeepers and dissenters. 
As lulu us August 1833 he und his 
chief whip, - Lord Rosslyn. wore 
In gidoray. agreement that tiibugfi 
C| there will be no blow-up, no blood- 
shed ’* yet " all our ancient Institu- 
tions will be destroyed by due 
course of law”. 


When told of Peel’s alleged re 
luctance to sacrifice his Independ- 
ence by taking oEfice the duke (to 
Lady Salisbury’s evident surprise) 
promptly agreed. Nobody, lie salt’ 
with feeling, could supnqso that it 
he and Peel consulted their own 
convenience they, could possibly 
wish to tuke office' under' existing 
circumstances. Such a. fundamental 
Identity of general outlook was of 


The effectiveness bf the opposi- 
tion was impaired still further by 
the personal breach bat ween 
Wellington and Peel, Conservative 
leaders In tliclr respective houses 
of Parliament. The rift had started 
towards the end of the duke’s 
ministry lit 1830 and had become 
notorious as a result of Peel’s 
refusal lo join Welling ton Jn passing 
an alternative reform Bill in 1832. 
The antagonism . seems to have 


more importance than occasional 
touches of pique or pride. When 
the volume onds, on the eve of 
Peel’s summons to power, Welling- 


ton was not only an better tbrnts 
with his cnllcngua than at any. time 
since 1829 .but beginning to recover 
his political confidence. By August 
of that year lio even thought tho 


of that year Ho even tnougnt uiQ 
destruction of tlie House of Lords 
“to be ant of uhc question”. . If 
was the dawn of the Conservative 
recovery. 1 
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The essays In this book, ortahiBlIy published in 
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here collected together for the.flrst time. ' 
Professor Hilton hes chosen them from e much 
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history of later medieval England {from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries).' - ' • 

£6.00 net 


Edited by JACK GOODY, JOAN THIR8K end 
E.P, THOMPSON - 
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inheritance customs In rural Western Europe In 
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Growing Points in 
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■ published In Past and Present dating the last-10 
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Revolutionary scholarship by Bpitlsh and 
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Kidney-stealing harmlessly 


By Anthony Burgess 


MARK HOLLOW AV : 

Norman Douglas 
A Biography 

5J9pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.90. 

Richard Aldington recalls a dinner 
at which Norman Douglas, having 
"handsomely given everyone else 
what he didn't want himself, and 
having carved out the morsels lie 
did went, had slyly helped himself 
to both the kidneys”. Pino OrLoli 
sprang to his feet, “ pointed a 
denunciatory finger . . . and de- 
claimed : ' Look at him I Because 
ho have written Sons Wind he is n 
great man and steal our kidney 1 1 ” 
A. 5. Frere says that the, story is 
apocryphal, out that Douglas en- 
joyed it and encouraged Orloli to 
tell It. He had no objection to 
being known as a kidney-stealer. 


and-ink hedonist : his appetites 

were huge but discriminating. As 
a young man he once, already fed 
io surfeit, boiled canned lobster in 


work of his she could as fast ns 
she could, since authors were 
quickly forgotten. There is, need- 
less to SQV. somctlline endanrine 


ing harmlessly 

' - Homage to Sextus p5' ura ® 

Mark Holloway’s biography will and-ink hedonist: his appetites work of his she could as fast ns Sotrth iv,\ j rro P*nfcij> 

enlighten rhoM*, liko myself, who were huge but discriminating. As site could, since authors were dioiiPh a -.L„iM nia l! ,s a dellei. 

have looked at Douglas the man too a young man he once, already fed quickly forgotten. There is, need- It hihnnw ly dimi nidiae » 

much frum the Aaron’s Rod side, to surfeit, boiled canned lobster in less to soy, something endearing and i 0 ' 1 My » Mmfirfc? 

allowing Maurice Magnus to get ill benedict iiie, ate the lobster, drank about this assumption that all 1,0 Z el * «f Sorest 

the way, and, distressed by the benedictine, and was never able writers were In the same, or w;r , no “HP l ,eiha Ps Hit 

Douglas's book of dirty limericks to look at benedictine again. When Douglas, boat. JL 0 K u of m,t, e lltenh 

and collection of aphrudisiacni drunk he was always a gentleman. -i-u 0 (n( , nll( | n( rnileto b ° Bct and siabO 

recipes, are inclined to dismiss The ladies adored him, even when nnii rn t.°f P mfias [ cssts tl, slodgemeni. Excewf 

even South Wind us lightweight drunk. T rnt«?^ d '-r L° V e nu , xt aw re nee’s windy entrnncfS i a 

ftlie Bloomsburv view tlioueh * e „ >, , , , . 10 first-rate) Is indicated by the Capri and Florence wcr*i,i. 

Carrington was "an* ardent netful buf nerer” oVw 1 R,T0 abov , e ' for ml »or litterateurs, ***** 

admirer"! Pdrmind wiUnn wlm P , IU1 “Ut never over-i eveient Eyes behold, they do not merely A 

sst£ SKKE fVf-TdSs f r te5.^{S 

of the Scotch domfnie in Dane la P 011 ® 8 *? dumping himself in his glory. Mr Holloway speculates on 'if humorous stoicism (at Us S 

?ough fuUof gSneerudidonO t0 ba dying ? ha£ Doug - las Dl ] d LavSSiiec u,is™ “ f a sq’ueak oEtft 

anxious to teach He wrote solid ?i malaria. But Lawrence appears have seen in eaeli other if rlioy had P*t5^ ail d his devotion to both ti* 
studies of nafaral hSrora and wh i B « Do, ?ftf I s . ^readv known, thought It worth while trying— Scott , l8h Austria which begjfcff 
Madlterranean Archaeology^ If is ^“ d ,- 0 , rIoli , pub ‘ sharpness of vision! love f," , «ib ! 


the way, and, distressed by 
Douglas's book of dirty limericks 
and collection of aphrudisiacni 
recipes, are inclined to dismiss 
even South Wind us lightweight 
ft he Bloomsbury view, though 
Carrington was “ an ardent 
admirer* 1 ). Edmund Wilson, who 
said that tho plot of South Wind 
was cribbed from Hawthorne und 
found other causes for disparage- 
ment, encouraged an image of well- 
heeled and sun-soaked dilettantism. 
But Lyttou Strachey saw something 
of the Scotch dominie in Douglas, 


to look at benedictine again. When 
drunk he was always a gentleman. 
The ladies adored him, even when 
drunk. 

As a writer lie would, in this res- 

I icctful but never over-reverent 
wok, seem bigger than he is if 
D. H. Lawrence did not get in the 


Madlterranean archaeology. if is 

book on London children's street 
games was pioneer work and 
praised by the Opies ; it also pro- 
vided die basis for the “angels and 
devils ’• chapter of Finnegans Wake. 


fishes Ladd' Chaiterleu’s Lover. 
Douglas could say: “ No intervening 
medium, no mirage, hovered be- 
tween Lawrence and what his eyes 
beheld. These things lav before 
him clear-cut. in their primordial 


uiougii t it worm while trying— « i nunnn wnicn begot Mb- 
honesty, sharpness of vision, love i# *“ b i«Hn«ller b 

of nature and so on. It is, 1 think, n Meditewauean wfe} 

a quite profitless speculation. “ e , d «gediy kept pagan. But d 


South Wind appeared in 1917, the 
year of Mr Holloway’s birth and, 
for that matter, mine. It is hard 


he doggedly kept pagan. ButfJ 
course, if he had never mitnoi 
line there would have been ns m 
te3 j i or t * lis Parade of accent* 

®" d c5 l SJ w>u 5» ri,e P r0ud indigou 
of Ouida, die learned asldua 


greatly. And to a man who had had 
to leave St Petersburg in a hurry 
because ho had put a noble lady in 
J™ £ a, i liI y w»y. and subsequently 
had had to leave England to avoid 


, . - .. uim. 

not too many nules away, Lawrence 
was bringing to a conclusion. Ho 

Failflfl Sn4.11.. . _ .1 


far- crimes of ■ the same kidney, 
Kidney-stealing was very small 
potatoes. ' As - for being "a great 


U 1\ r ** 5* rn mm 1111115^11. HUgnE QlQ flf 

man , Douglas seems to have had mirthful satisfaction. Havinn ob- 
no illusions about the value of his tamed an Edinburgh divorce from 
contributions to. the literature of Elsa FitzGibbon. who bore him two 


He was charming but also vlndic- ii 8 a con , clusion - He historical perspective to feel 

live, yet usually too histrionically f? 1 * e T d totaHy t0 the greatness original shock and inwn/»L 
so to be truly offensive. All pub- jL.V awrenca. After Lawrence’s But we ought to lemeinbor thn 

}« " wko 10 “■ wl,at new li,er “*“ ,e ' ■ i2; 

launched Douglas, was a’ prize t-. 

ilSviSI'I Extrapolating hopefully 


uiiuiiaivc. AU puo- 
-»w.« lisuers were rogues — one took that 
trial ,on a '.charge of. attempted for granted — but Seeker who 
lV^^ ast y> h? say nothing of later launched Douglas, was a’ prize 
^ontiers * rogue. Dohglaa did not wish to hear 




wuuKiaa aia not wish to bear 
of Seeker’s death, much as he 
wished for -that event, since he 
feared he himself might die of 


contributions to the^ literature of BWPiSibb^“»; bo'rThhn'wo 
Hedonism. Having been rich and sons, he spent a whole ni E ht 
become poor, he wrote for a living J n Iona triumphant laughter. IIh 
and gave up writing when the sale farmed out his sons but wrote them 
of his copyright enabled him to buy letters full of strong meat and 
a small annuity. In his sick and obscenity, wholly admirable. Ha 
W«*«L 0< ? a 8, a believed, r atad j England, though he was 
rfgin!y s that .American millioiiaires torced to live, there during the two 
should club together to send him n !f°f ld wars. for its gloom, philis- 


By Eric Korn 


JEAN JULES-VERNE t . . 

Jules Verne 

Z4Spp. Macdonald and Jane’s. £6.50: 


few; dollars in gratitude for his hav- 
Jflgpwtib i South Wind, enhanced the 
gaiety of nations. But he sought 
no monuments. 

rJJ* ee JS ta 3 h l tne . devour 

■ mine ? while daylight Ungers, with 
some render darling; then pitch 
’ 7*? after death, Into wlidt 
Ac her u sian swamp vou nleasa. 


■ hi ? a tfaLm ' Sioom. phUis- Energetic optimism is not a 

“s 1 !*!!: SSTSJS 1 hte7f y ’, H ^_ ^sejf Enghsh mode, and for this 


apparent fidelity to . nn ccccu- 

bitlous m charting Verne's 
a i on ^ intellectual 
«n fnL u of . bis time, adds de- 
shade to hLs life story. U is 

old-fashioned' and a touch defeu- 
sJve; on the first page we learn 
that the surname derives from the 

much ff4£. r 'I'*. s °. 


SstS V 1hn t hy h P L aCrl , ti ^-, H t € ^ M much as for hisreinm^less^peda- Poiand^. We hi.® El Sou!?.! 5 *! 6 }’* T 1 "* “Sfe 

insisted that his adopted Italy was goguflry and his dreadful inkpi and cbneenial hnnin i.' 1 Li u ? though later they were recondW 

*** never once Irl oS of SSSy Jth MS pri Z esrSP?hat abo^ve «ven collaborated. For a «iiKf 

almost' at ' M« r «s?£ tl u a- Y^Vi,. Y. etne ‘ . Kennl^Allott's excellent sea (lie was recainu°red V hvQntv I !riiia 


current: ™ch for ’’the insane le&nd that 


reason. 


an emigrd 


of obnoxious hnbbledefaoydoo*, 
Verne used n curious provision of 
French law to luive nls son i» 

E nsoned until a suitable ship coold 
e found for his banishment: aa 
odd reversal of his own childhood 
escapade. Not surprisingly Michel 
did not share his father's lovaoi lie 
sen. “ Ho is bending straight for di 
madhouse along the road of powity 
and shame ” was Verne’s rwpoM 
to Michel's marital confuilont- 


SXteVJ ihttt S- fl-55 Sn &7KS 

■ to get nwav from t T« X!™ e .w° u Id qsciipe Yrom his oopr» 


By Paid Bailey 
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; TENNESSEE WILtlAMS t ■/ . 
Memoirs - . ‘ • 

264pp. '\V. H; Allen. £4.95. ■ 

DONALD- WINDHAM: (Editor) 'i 
Tcunesseo, AVllliams’s Letters fa' 

Donald ..Windham, 

333pp. New- York t Sandy Campbell. 
'•*S0. '• 

In this unusual volume of memoirs 
■ “praised in .America for its frank- 
-:« es9 ’ fln , d honesty— 1 Tonnessoe WH- 
- “RtRS . charts his spiritual progress 
t from tho closet to the confessional. 


"Vllfl Tr not to get owav ,vus ‘’emewoUKl OSClIpe from tils oOTt» 

juaiy ' fitiittSi 

Memoirs, ^^ihen 6 eburfting out rub- vJ^SSjS, his t , wentles Jules well, "h?' wonw"' ‘work 1 "cvSnXS 

. th s jSSP^dra 1 m 5r*a BftssffW 

' institution— d&Lha-AU^ia 6 n , an memories mixed up with thoughts «wfi5S? dl ° Humas, hi various, f ko annuai novo] to appear posihiurv 

0,1 art and life. He loves herTnd unromuii^tlve, jobs and °usly for five years more. 

deal less titan generous to Frank h^^toa 110 ^ ^ UC 'i5 Q ^ atBS comedies* andliSrri ° f F a80die ^» ThJs h n .Ot a « exciting biography. 

Merio, witli whom lie Bved for foir! rkh ™ r? S ulT. mad0 e hin ? wry lUh^ aL m, T s tf, y H n J? u , b * ev ^ a wlth * ts few minor 

teen years : ho ffie We ha \ rtlStwkS? 1 S er J ^ r Vet ovTreneitSi^ /^ 111611, Ho fe *’ J n and soma lunioble eccontrlcldea} « 

they snared, but unfortunately men! *“ 1 ly ^ Mssd ^ ™oney. jilted™^ ^?=b^ d - w if re P eMed ly which the most striking is M ^ 
tlons other things besides, fn tha ^ A more attractive, and Wittier a dreamt «ff!^ in ^ en S,? voked f utkor i amazingly, shares his M- 
Interests of fran&ies^ and hones tv ?5f l i ,e ^| e 1 s Wiliams emerges from a which hi« f ^/^^J/wedding, of Jecte belief In tfie Vlctoriw ^ 
I suppose— why eWe 1 wild book of falters to Doaald Windham C °^ ra ? hei ‘ that a dead man’s retina, wf- 

choose to recall so much past irn- . . fif* 1 !, has . appeared. (CopiS enin? the J,t tf ary MsM- ably developed in alum, recorJsds 

aap. « p UWIC . .„a. .n a«”^ d,r -n^ m pS£ sas35!ffiurff.g 

l!SSS p 5SSnte ; h i a L r „ ®S nt u.i f ; "s* wniagiJJ- SSS A*™, ?«* .p™**'* *#«** ; «J2 


. _ ” •'*■<** vowiijiv At wan mi -rr— 

alone in a sorlos of increasingly ex- 
pensive yachts j hut his real refuge 
was in work j ami wlion things went 
well, he would work even natder. 
Even death could not stop the out 
pur, for ho loft enough behind for 
the annual novo] to appear posthum- 
ously for five yonrs more. 

This is not an exciting biography, 
even with its few minor revelaiions, 
and some amiable eccentricities » « 


uisy snnreo, out unfortunately men- 
tlons other things besides, tn tha 
Interests of franknes* and honesty, 
I suppose— why eWe would 'fie 
choose to recall so much past un- 
in pub,lc ’ “nd-at such 

But Mr Williams is in aTie con- 
fession al, and everything must be 


•ELSTBL 


Z&zrtf&SSSi flie con- Hi I «ffiS'o,,. JBSB *5i72ZS.T: 

nesty— Tennessee WH- raven fan’ f muBt be nP n A 3, Lawrence story, ■ Y QU f ^?°d playwright to than from tiie Enci 

hia^ spiritual progresa^ "'awnmnlu nhness and honesty are ^ Touched Ma **, in the 194flsand thev 'i , SS£S?^3, 1 . In 1863 Pius thaimolozie But we 

et to the cpk&sSSC fa a S P KiLin^ VA V W*; ^W.; 01080 I MSUS hro ^ fame® peTpSsq^ S 

Ta^egt far -slppuning ‘SSffoEhSlM h?« b 0 eaut ^V but ' SS&.ii® 1 *! 1 * £° Windham are won® SJ? LJJ d n ?t, c ? ntra « w«h Hetzei a vivid inner life of 
or bohihd him— nriutr ' D yRone bqys get re-ill sTJec- dor fully, fresh anH . lluni.r . ■ 11191 went on and on for nor ctr ano »% i. 


{nan am are won- that wltn neizel a vi V“ inner life of a writer v«” 

d lively. .Before * WBOt 011 and 0,1 for e ver. strength is the inexorably mundao 
he was free from , As briskly as a well-regulated hen datal i with which liis limited imAAf 
occasional bitchi- ^e prodiicad journej, to the Centra ! ngs «e made real; even qiig 
Ike DorotKy par. of the Earths From the Earth to thl invendoM ilka the mechanical tf 
ihahi. ih the link- &0°n, The Adventures of Contain p , hant i* TVwjfream house are W 
provides m the Hmeras, fwentTrhausmd Leagues blueprffl^^ . 
wIim : Wnru : ie an Se £ 8,13 Around & the But Verne la not just a utoplfi^ 

tnr*thm ^ 80 D(n ^i which, adapted for,' engineers ; there is ano^ 
wgui ti ’ ds rme iheatrtf»i tone tHat recurs from the eW 

St L S.*S Wid : Prodigiously, to the lata Castle of thT fj 

iuchmSSiSJ^ ^ rne ^ PwU# petitions , ^ whose Gothic hatting 

faduS ;J V t?' cl,an 8ed from hide o’ singer of trvuKtfj* 

wUJged m tho ^athwlc radical fa Conservative re- artistry and the svengalold Cou 5 


fpllow lils lead. I am! not quite 
certain ‘What he desorvba-for api: 
- the ■ confessional; He .< 


. «l -i: T i” Jl 


;|n.4fw. bui 


.. . • 




v'-, p 3 r ^verafatf' 6f ^e.jsbhfchwS^over 1 Jlw;..ti 

• a H d u e i shn,ler v and his talk Ts oL'^he SoutirT 


? H Cmaln 
1 Leagues 1 

otmd, the . But 1 
, adapted for,* en 
theatrical tone tl 


strength is the inexorably miinaau 
detail with which his limited 
ings are made real; even 
inventions like the mechanical Wf 
ha~Steam House art P 1 ^ 



■. ( ■ , »r . .wiWIWbuu IIIWI mu 

ror the prose is rumblM 
. .and -600001111? incomp rt 

nTOmenfa'T.ahnnal 


roughoiit Memoirs thera are ie, ■' 
KBV tq a' Lady St^bst. ;i The .' 
ffJW IfflWtWd tt know Whb this . 


igiously, to the lata Castle of the «- 
prodi^- pothians. whose Gothic hattleae® 
u from hide ■ « singer of trw^E 
Hive re-, artistry and the svengalold -J®* 
rote' "I Gortz. As refcularJv as his chartcu- 


. 11 ' 'ili-l i-,1 tO ’ clfaHrf; the 0 

<,:i Th^ tona of J 

- > ,'f; 1; studied ' cutirtfl: 
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:extropoj\ 
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Thinking in public 


MARTIN liSSUN : 

An Anatomy of Drama 
125pp. Temple Smith. £3. 

Artaud 

127pp. Calder. • £4.95 (Foutium 
paperback, 85p). 

It is a curious experience to read 
Martin Essiin’s two new books 
simultaneously, -because they are 
written in quite different regis- 
ters. The Anatomy of Drama is a 
collection of eleven radio talks 
given under the auspices of tho 
Open University and meant as a 

S sneral Introduction to dramatic 
ieory. They are couched in a 
calm, expository style, and distin- 
guished by the impartiality with 
which tho author expounds his 
views, while sotting them within 
the context of other people’s state- 
ments about the drama. His 
approach is the balanced one to 
be expected of the BBC’s head of 
radio Urania and the chairman of 
the drama panel of the Arts Coun- 
cil. His study of Antonin Artaud, 
on the other hand, seems to be im- 
bued with emotion ; Artaud is, 
along with Brecht, one of the names 
that theatre people have conjured 
with endlessly during the past ten 
or twenty years: he is nothing if 
not a ciiorlsmntic figure, and Mr 
Esslin, losing his cool to some ex- 
tent, is enugnt up in tho charisma, 
with interesting critical conse- 
quences. 

In his general theorizing, Mr 
Esslin addresses himself to the 
question: “What is it that drama 
can express better than any other 
medium of human communica- 
tion ? ”, There is no easy answer 
since, as the aisthor himself 
admits, what he has to say 
about the function of ' drama 
is also, up to a point, true 
of other art forms as well. However, 


By John Weightman 

so us ti) give it tangible substance 
in the social consciousness. This is 
not to say that it need be deliber- 
ately didactic; Mr Esslin is particu- 
larly good on the difference 
between inferior works which set 
out to convey a specific lesson and 
superior works which may modify 
the culture in depth through their 
fidelitv to the complex truth of a 
particular situation ; he instances 
The Merchant of Venice, which was 
obviously written within a context 
of antisemitism and yet puts Shy- 
lock’s case so strongly that it can, in 
performance, amount to a critique of 
the very attitudes on which it is 
based. 

The analysis is extremely valuable 
as far as it goes, but it remains 
fairly ‘elementary, in that Mr Esslin 
hardly touches on two important 
peculiarities which have long in- 


be rather more conservative than 
Susan Soiling who, in her nrefnee 
to a recent American anthology of 
Artaud’s writings, claims with com- 
plete modernism that it is precisely 
Artaud's total failure which makes 
him representative and admirable. 
1 would say that it is his utter 
extremism, coupled with the storv 
of his appalling sufferings, which 
has given him his prestige. His 
wild rejection of articulate language 
as being no more than superficially 
rationalistic, and his passionate de- 
sire to restore the theatre to its 
archaic role of religious ritual above 
or below language, have been a 

f reat stimulus to all the non- 
inguistlc aspects of the theatre, but 


fairly ‘elementary, in that Mr Esslin 
hardly touches on two important 
peculiarities which have long in- 
fluenced the history of the drama : 
the commercial aspect of most 
theatrical enterprises which is 
bound to condition tbelr nature 
nmre than monetary considerations 
influence written literature, and 
the crowd-psychology of the theatre 
which must be held responsible for 
the enormous variations in quality. 
Mr .Esslin is mostly concerned with 
“ good ” theatre consecrated by 
time, but at any given moment 
" bad ” theatre usually predomi- 
nates. This Is because the nation, 
“ thinking in front of itself”, is 


often re-enacting Its prejudices with 
more or less overt philistinism. It is 
a depressing exercise to study the 
great theatrical successes of the 


he suggests die useful formula: 
“The theatre Is rhe place where 
the nation thinks In public in front 
of itself”) Whereas the reading of 
novels, for instance, is sporadic and 
individual, die experience of drama 
is a collective ritual, end therefore * 
produces a more powerful and direct 
crowd reaction. The two other media, 
radio and television, which carry a 
large proportion of dramatic works, 
can he assimilated to the theatre 
in this respect • they too are areas 
in which altitudes and ideas can be 
embodied in concrete form In such 
s way as to influence the immediate 
development of the culture. 

Mr Essiin is careful to show that 
me drama does, not simply “ trans- 
late' reality”, ns somo believers in 
naturalism may still think. It springs 
out of social phenomena, of course, 
end may remain close to the frag- 
mentary dramatic events of real life, 
but it crystallizes or creates reality 


past, and to see how often they 
corresponded to temporary conven- 
tions that were taken to be uni- 
versal truths. There is no area of 
literature, except perhaps theology, 
in which there is so much forgotten 
material as in the theatre ; really 
good playwrights are fHr less 
numerous than good novelists or 
even good poets, perhaps because 
illusion is always move insidious 
and more rife in the collective 
atmosphere of the theatre than 
elsewhere, so that clear-sighted 
critical assessment, whether of one- 
self or of others, is correspondingly 
more difficult there. Besides, . be- 
1 caqse of the multiple cligr'actetv of 
the theatre, “baa” iij probably 
more Inextricably mixed witli 
“ good " iii theatrical performances 
than is the case in written litera- 
ture. 

In his approach to Artaud, Mr 
Esslin has, I think, allowed himself 
to be affected by this inevitable 
excitability of the theatre. He 


excitability ot the theatre. He 
starts off from the premise that 
Artaud, becuuse of ills fame, is a 
great man and, while he honestly 
admits that the record is one of 
almost continual failure and aberra- 
tion, he is obviously puzzled by this 
and tries hard to rehabilitate his 
subject rs a theoretician and a poet. 
In so doing, he shows himself to 


linguistic aspects of the theatre, but 
tjiey seriously endanger the central 
core of intelligence wherever tiiuy 
are taken tqo seriously. Although 
all the texts show that Artaud did 
not like being mad, and indeed 
longed to ba sane, collective hysteria 
lias tended to turn him into a saint 
of the religion of madness, which 
is a superstition like any other, and 
ultimately as harmful in the theatre 
as outside it. 

Mi- Esslin devotes half of his 
small volume to a careful and fairly 
sober account of the life. He also 
makes all the relevant points about 
Artaud’s relationship to the theatre. 
But, In the diopter “Tho Limits 
of Language”, he seems fa me to 
give much too flattering on account 
of Artaud’s views on linguistic 
matters, and later ho greatly over- 
estimates, in my opinion, the 
literary quality of Artaud’s patho- 
logical writings, which are pathetic 
and excruciating as psydiological 
documents but not artistic achieve 
merits. And, every now and again, 
he himself indulges in sligli tly 
dirhyrambic flights which leave die 
more stolid render with both feet 
firmly on die ground: 

Of course, the decision to go to 
Mexico and, even more so, to 
set out on the journey to Ireland 
In a state of apocalyptic exalta- 
tion could hardly be described 
as outstandingly rational acts. 
Yet had not society, in its refusal 
to give him an oportimity to 1 
realize his artistic ideas without 
compromising Ws intefli'liy,. 
literally driven him Into the , 
wilderness ? But on the other 
hand was not this rejection and I 
the martyrdom of confinement j 
In a lunatic asylum, in a higher 
sense, the only way in which lie 
could fully realize his desrinv. 
and establish the Identity which 
made him the adored idol of 
posterity ? These are questions 
which are truly unanswerable, 
as unanswerable os the quostlon, 
rnutfitis mutandis, whether 
Pontius Pilate and Judas Iscariot 
should be blamed for having 
caused the Crucifixion or praised 
for having enabled the divine plan 
to be fulfilled. 


Getting things moving 


By John Huntley 

JOHN BARNESt 

Tiie Beginnings of Cinema in Eng- 
Ignd .. 

240pp. Newton Abbot:, David and 
Charles. £7.50.- , . V 

In these days when the bookstalls 
are littered with “paste and paper” . 
iqbs purporting to , illustrate somp 
expect of the history of the cinema, 
but in fact'slung together to meet 
the needs of dh. market for cinema 
tobks which is now heavily over- , 
subscribed, it Is a great pleasure to 1 
flqd . a book that contains : some 
genuine research into a little-known 
atpa of film history. .Much of what 
;e$S been .published recently relates ‘ 
•tQ, the 1920s and 1930s ; the Holly-. 
wood Musical, the Gangsters, the 

P nWniJ hl-l_ 1 - 1 - TnL. 


to. the 1920s and 193Qs ; the Holly-, 
wood Musical, the Gangsters, the 

* E 11 “ford Girls ' and so on. John 

Barnes has confined his study to 
es^etly one year: 1896. . 

may' seeni surprising; but' a 
-. wBe - number' of films, had beeqi' 
completed by the end- qf that year,- 
including the first screen, comedies, 
dramas, . advertising $hprts and 
newsreels.' . .Mr Barpes makes : his 
"••Sfe 1 S* 1 ® '• staggeringly , 
’ cwppiefc network . of claims r hud •' 
. . couiitetcflalnM led up to the 

• myttttipn i.of , the cinema, removing 

' wt of dead-wood that had cluttered. 


• ,■ .• fr v- ' : 


previous histories of the cinema 
and introducing a number of fresh 
facts. The basic assumption that 
the cinema was introduced to this 
country by the Lunrfare brothers 
is confirmed; but a hair’s breadth 
separated them from the principal 
British contenders. What is more, 
we now -have a proper idea of who 
tiiose challengers were and precisely 
what they achieved. The new name 
1 is that of Robert Paul, a Scientific 
Instrument manufacturer from, 
Hatton Garden who < produced the 
first dopiplefely successful British, 
film camera and projector as a 
result of a stormy association with a 
virtually unknown man, Birt Acres. 
Mr Barnes sets out his discoveries 
with just the right degree of excite- 
ment for a scholarly, work or .this 
kind.. . ‘i-ij- 1 : 

He has also, Incidentally, been the 
first (to my-, knowledge) to put into 
perspective the claims that the great 


this book must rate as the perfect I 
follow-up to tiie work of BrUn Coe/ 
of the Kodak Museum: who qvem 
tuolly esfaldUhed who did not invent 
the cinema in this country. John 
Barnes opens up vast avenues of, 
investigation ; other people, he says, 
must' now gb out nnd examine local 
newspapers and documents to dis- 
. cover what happened next. For . ex- 


ample, be makes no reference tt ,oH 
to George Albert Smith and Alfred 
Darling, of Brighton, both of whom 


Thomas Edison can make, to tlm 
Invention of the cinema, . Robert 
Paul’s involvement with tlfa cinema 

was a direct -result -Of • the Intro- 
duction , to this countiy ,'of ■ the 

Edison Kinetpscopo maphihe an^ the. 
disputes over patent rights which 
followed Paul’s remarkable dis- 
covery that <Edison -had omitted to 

J latent :•* major-' place of equipment 
n 'Europe. Urifommetely, .no one, 
seems to know., why ! nOt Bvej} Mr; 
Bkrues’s coiwch reveals' the answer 
! to thAt questfart, : . . 

, As with all godd original research 


saw the Lumiftre .programme at tiie 
Empire, Leicester . Square ;in March 
of 1896, and were fiuntug their ver- 
sion of 11 Workers Coming Out of a 
Factory*’ by- June of that, year. On 
the other (hand he refers .to the 
National Archive film “A Joke on 
the Gardener” jby James Bamforth 
as dated 1900. Xs it likely that the 
. pamfottM would make an exact imi- 
tation of a film shown in Britain in 
1896 ahd watt until four years'later 
fa produce It ? . The film .industry 
did not work like that lit-, those, 
days. ... Ba»nfoiih' ,: ban ; «fie • JtHey; 
camera aqd was mak}iig his version 
of the Lumfare fijm In May 1896 
in an identifiable area bf the park 
in Holnuirth. There are things that 
John Barnes did not record. We- 
: should nevertheless be grateful,' for 
he has cleared up substantial areas; 
of confusion,- -while at thb-ftme rinfa 


of confusion,- WhiTe at fchb spme rime 
■ offering a fascinating tfceounc<pr the 
film-making that; took itilace fifteen 
years before- Charlie. Chaplin and a 
.quarter of a century before Rudolph 
Valentino. 1 , 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
IN THE BARBARIAN WEST, 

SIXTH THROUGH EIGHTH CENTURIES 
By PIERRE RICHE 
TnmslnfeiH by JOHN J. CONTRENl 
Foreword by RICHARD E. SULLIVAN 

The. first English translation of the classic study of llic way 
edticatipn was organized and administered in Western 
European society between 500 and 760. Riches book, affirms 
Professor Sullivan, is 'basic ... to both the history and the 
historiography of the early Middle Ages. . • / 
xl 560 pages ISBN 0-87249-330-X $19,50 

ROMANTICISM AND BEHAVIOR 
Collected Essays II 
by MORSE PECKHAM 

'Many years ago I concluded that I could not comprehend 
Romanticism unless I had theories of language, art/ cultural 
history/ and epistemology on wh Ich I could rest some weight. 

, , . With few exceptions the present essays are addressed 
to comprehending the character of those problems somewhat 
more adequately/ — from the Preface 

x, 3S8 pages ISBN 0-87249-S28-6 $14.96 

OF BOOKS AND MEN 
by LOUIS B. WRIGHT 

From research. at the British museum to the directorship of - 
the Folger Shakespeare Library; this sequel to Barefoot in 
Arcadia follows the career of Dr, Wright/ who has achieved 
so much for books and men, and gives cm informal account 
of research libraries in the United States. 

XX, MO page* , J.SBN 0-872 W-314-X $7,95 ' 


Recently Published 

PLATO'S PHILOSOPHER-RING 
A Study of the Theoretical Background 
by ROSAMOND' KENT SPRAGUE 

Novel 'is this approach to what is perhaps tho most dis- 
tinctive Platonic political concept. By treating tho philos- 
opher-king as possessor of art or science/ tho author 1 b 
able to suggest how Plato could regard stafee raft as. gen- 
uine science but sophistry and rhetoric as shams. 

Xvlil, 134 pages . ISBN 0-87249-330-9 $9.93 

NATURE AND VALUES t ^ , 

Pwgmatfc Essayd in Metaphysics • 
by THEODORE! T. LAFFERtV 

In this summation of his life's Work, the author argues for 
a broader philosophical; perspective than ho finds repre- 
sented by most contemporary thought. His arguments, de-* 
■veloped along tho lines of the pragmatic philosophers . I 
George Herbert Mead and John Dewey, are primarily 
directed against logical positivism and linguistic analysis. 
Xll; iJl2 page’s . • ISBN 0-87249-193-6 $14, 93’ 


Outside, the United' States, its . dependencies, and Canada, 
our pales 'representative is Fetter & Simons, Inc,, whose .. 
United. Kingdom . addrasB 1 b . 7 Maiden Lane, London ,, 
WC2E7NA, : v . 
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Bad news for bacteria 


nre linked with the n„,- 

.search Development Cnrnrlrnl 18 
iip in 1948 to exploit invenH^"* 


of the cephalosporin*' 


By E. P. Abraham 

DAVID WILSON: 

Penicillin In Perspective 
298pp. Taber and Faber. £4.95. 


entered his mind, even afrer the 
sulphonamides hud been found to 
be effective in the ueaimcut of 


sonai publicity and a belief iliac no enzyme, pcnlcillfnasc. However new »riHsh firm, Glaxo to si, nw 1 "^ 8 
good could come of advert! sing the discoveries were to come The vnZ "Merest at the tim c 

therapeutic powers of a substance duct ion of the nucleus of tiio pen I- lbore were times when rlio n C f Si ’ 

stDi only available i, i trivial cilliii molecule l»y the Bcechnm su ®iM®d about to foumior' 0 

amounts. In contrast, Fleming, de- Group made it nnsslhle rn nml?.. did not do so was dun ft 


his environment caused him to lose 
interest in his discovery. 


Pouodaita, 


minor interest In medical circles P? c|c - Instead Ins personality and Rrowth of tho myth that he was a domic study of penicillin itro need V . lal, «» r niorlcs led to V w. 
and remained virtually unknown to b,s environment caused him to lose man ° E vision i who had foreseen the by a fungus of the Ken us Cenhdln. .'? • r ,n , l{ui irejumeut of bar. 
the public for more chan ten years, interest in his discovery. J Il ‘ e potentialities of penicillin but sporium, that had been Isolated from Vr nU in . fcc ^ 0ns n,1 *l the foundartM 

Vet by 1943 he had become o sub- „ ...... frustrated by lack of the Sardinian sea. Thissubstance ™,^ io f u , s att W to construct™, 

jeet lor Hagiography and found ..T, 10 _ evenls which changed neni- chemical help. Perhaps ho came to was the forerunner of a scries of Srn, 11 ^,* ^°, r Clit ^ c . sm ' His blblio, 

KP” l, ^2r t Jl rust i.i ipo, l himi a,,d hn cin ri cti n pi p ni “I th hl,,lself - cephalosporins that Found cliiiicul a, ' G evideD « 


public which profess to tell the 

story of penicillin. Why should sx , ll1fUn ■. in , t — . . .. 

furthor Book have been content- iJ. A „ ??“. ai J , tt ^« ste ,?i med tributions by' the' American pharma- amioionc-rraistuiir oHctcriR, . . , , 

plnrod? One Of David -Wilson’s aims n^fV 11 an Florey ceutical Industry to tlie technoloEV Tho commercial nsnarto ii riiaigcd thnt Et bns , never seemed 

ni Penicillin in Perspective was to ?* 9 h ? 11 , 1 tn ilutia[;D a study of penicillin production which mode these develonmonL n possible to write a history of peri- 

assist In tho burial of a myth. An- ° f sub8CHnces k«own ,h e substance widely avSle bv hitricace naEf ! ,, n l f ° m , an c ,m e V hlch wotl,d bc 1^85108^ 

~ J ~- — - - ..i.k to be produced by nucra : orgaiiisms. y evniiaoio oy mm cate pattern, but some of them nil of those concerned in its nu^int 


MSfM^«5!r %*«frVBSS.'S 

— - . J — * •- * — -in:.. ...ui„u 


sometimes emotionally 
It has never seemed 


HI MiU uui mi ijg n iiitmj* ^ . 

other was to write a story With TM^i£f 0d u c 5 d - 0y *V ■ , 

greater breadth than its predeces- ldc “ “ad its origin In Florey's ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. „„ _ Defending the Middle Ages 


FleinhiL ... _m 

who would have loft his namo in not motivated by tlia expectation of — — — w 

fn°1922*he df U * e ^ Y e ^* c ^ nc *. Eor nect cd wlth^ho ^hnrnluence of war' ® y & U P ert Hall Xte Tc^rn and abuse wh Ict^niS rary ' l “ ’*w«Wwo monlis. 

i wSSf? C u “ s ~ ~ ljtWB 

secret?on^ C1 Hfl ,!asa i But work by a small group of 1 AUL LAWRENCE ROSE i Humanists invented the stereotype sb °u ld have taken u narrow vimr 

cillin ln 1928 durfiic ° a^^iidS 6 of n i tS ^ d, i ction ' sola - The , Itnlfa “ Renaissance of Mothe- medieval barbarism which nmf\L book 6 if ^ iffr, 1 1 s t u . h i e «' Hi J 

var ant form* «f 8 «.Li..alr y « ^ on VfM *“ a|, Ked by a degree of matica maticians, philosophers and physl- 1S , h in , in formation about 

Mgaolsms whlch cau« a ti C0 *A that , hn{1 - ,lldcd oll, ers. Studies on Humanists and Mathcma- c a P s «P 3sh t' extended to their spe- S a L pe t u 1>Ie r . cad ' 1 ^ 1 ] 1 nt t] ?. c y 

deeneatad jS, ? ,ul A ft r dr ?™ adc experiments in mice lidans from Petrarch to Galileo f !al *"*>&*■ The last age had i o t where they travelled, whom they 


cs. zymo. The projoct WHS regard ert as 

. one of academic interest For which 
was a research worker grants might be obtained, and wbs 


By Rupert Hall 


r i e i ich s?“* a ." d manuscripts for his San Marco Jih. 

iTSi?nn,! i i f Isla " 1 . deserving rary hi twcocy-two nionhs. 
of (lie scorn eiul abuse which Ren&is- r . . A . , __ _ 

sanco scholars like Rogiomontanifs th i 8t Dr f ose * nn alraoy 

or Servetus voided upon them hteningly learned young ran, 
Humanists invented the stereotype s 5°“ ld ,8a ve taken u narrow vim 
of medieval barbarism which mntlfj! u f ‘he scholarship of hls subject. His 
— -• nook is rich in Information about 


.rlS ^SiS^SS^’SfSI^r' 3SUSS WSVBB where they .ravelled, when, ihe, 

EiMa fsa^jr-s ^ ce„evn. n™,. 10 G,lil£0 , . ■5 s-.be 

^Tw^d K renaissance 11 e.r 5SS3k“« ' b ' ~ MSi.'-ft £«S 
SfAra. 1 " A e . ™5S su]phonamfdes! Ceet,,l ' S l "° Se ° C th ' fl? ‘ “p^ 0 WS“nl"» t W»PJ» In every. hZro^lnB° as^nnemv nT^coe 


‘he nes Its own overweening presupjie. h sillca *.«='■ » Judgment Is every. ^ Improving aslrmioim^ oT"coe 
amon. Pierre Duhem's challenging , wh f « rejected now, it is perhaps reeling me di^if *1 ahn^n 

of the word (so for a 8 science is curious that the scientific writings wh "t peoSlf wTto in hih- hooL o 
ies concerned) opened, at the begin- “ E the 0«rly Renaissance have not what thdV Bom „ i 1“ 

nla i oE tbi s century, a debate still b « e » subjected to closer scrutiny, witing them He does m tie to hab 
*c unsilenced. After seventy years, (One excepts tlie giants: Leonardo, us midemSnd thS S..J2S %7h! 
I ■ however, it seems certain, whatever Copernicus, Vetallut. whose effect Rena S?r 
tu- reservations one may retain about lri , any cose, was hardly early.) Nor nrrV.r!^«i l1C ff - !° ., do* 3 110 . 1110:8 
|d, the extreme claims of the medieval- ^ hlle cataloguing diem, dOM Paul am thesi y or S Ud ..fiTtnr?rnnU M S 
id, ists, that those of the Renaissance Lawi-ence Rose attempt any sus- ?hc rnSfeia?^ en?»rlh?»£.n m 1 JuS 
os humanists were equally invalid, it tolnetl analysis or assessment of CVU CQ U V, i 10 1 , nodeni 

In Is simply untrue tnat all medieval tbeir author's typically RennUsuncu lining* * tin R«iaissauu:e 

no translations of Greek sciondflc ?elWtnportaut clafiSJ. C(SSdS 35S2 ^S- m ‘ !yes J t ..' v,,s ,ul) * .W* 
W. works were made useless by “ the brleEly the case of Ptolemy’s Alma- «,? C fiin 0 « mc ? n i ^ y 11,0 sont ® nce t,n ? 
**• » ««• 


teS lld hI IB tim ° t0 fix Pl^®°^0xpefr mSty ^w™Sdaii”n* a ldeiiSSe oE tbis c ™ tur y, a debate still « w.u^g w , imH t 

adsF 1 ¥ Is 

“ ^ i^±.3wa,;s S^? «-£?■ 


a-ffirasra a.“Essss anv su , 

tirTrt « BCtIv iP r and low a model for Sir Cole^ Rl.t^m, ?n fe um , anl l ts w ®re eaually favalid. It tailled analysis oi^ assessment of 
wJciB, of tho niedfiim Jo which Th. SJSS&TV * ^85 


3SJ“ J3SSSE SB155B "Sffi - gass ™ ssrjm 

JP^t bo ' useful as Foflofrin^ works were made useless by "the briefly the owe of Ptolemy’s d ? e * bo mean by tho sentence “ One 

anantlsepHc. Hisdiscoveries could TOnes vriiicb in . ™ lanorant mistakes of translators and .&m. This book was of course oTrlv ,„ ? 5t important restorers o! 

JL«J lav f been commissioned by nenidilinbuf 10 V 0lk 0,1 copyists" : that J the liberal arts translated Into Xadrt.'and Sn M?nfe atics * Nlccold TarUgHa 

who provide science with named WriKhtuirn!? Vj? rk€ . rs un ‘ nild ospectally the mathematical sd- (directly from Greek) for Aauimis's i.Vi-p 0 " 57 ^' .^."a n ^° 01,0 ? f dl ® lj®.$ 

ife c f/ nd / toy 11,a «rate the value lHurel\^ . r>lu ^ e a e “ ces ; had been in neglect benefit by AVilHamofMocrboftonM? " f J,,s .V l 1 ? Bornnnlino BaJdiJ 

fraedom for. some In research to on L nrWi!!L P rt B ? brow l throughout the Middle Agesf or medieval astronoitunx did nor sViifto b . f that a “ restoration ” of 

f' 7 ‘ h ‘ ,rf “ cy ,akc ’ sss 'SsaKi-JKir ta *vsss ■ s^a£iS3¥%?SSfS SKSij'S 

m tll6 SflfDP VMtl matically litorate forin, 1 became a ^ weon tho slxteenth-century 

All. UXv OCliUC VOJ.U chief objective. As Dr RoannSS» “ noiion of renaissunce anriour oim, 

' ’ a new version out of Groekwe* com* H"‘bed d ud its the iaUor is in ths 

* com. ltion of nrooross. As u rostorer of 


an . ( ! , A^, ler/n usla t in i i in ^a niaihe'- bmweon 


sixteenth-century 


By Andria na Ierodaconou 

If^LTBR pagel t I 

Ne* Light on William Harvey. ' ; 
T89pp, gaslp: Kargeg. 73M -86. .• 


iX^b‘XX%r'lag.i.l7 r S !SSd“bv Ao S work" 1 n ! ? 1 A,, r0P1 ' G - 

a sss ®r Ssvsaw 

■£&< ■ta d rsssr ., ar ^ b D C p“l 

sued In aU ila. ramifications over a are * together with those ofHorvev ?! j?!!? a, D favDlir ) *« the mnlico of one Renaissance Italian 
- - - /■nmwictoii I a mos„ oF Cromond (descrlhod as nn '«ihout asking big qu< 

excellent mnftinnui»l#.l n — » . SI" turlnc n Ilin l«v ni*m a 


Such chain-dependence- arises 
naturally when a . subject is pur- 
sued In all Ita. ramifications over a 
lifetime of scholarship, arid readers 


already acquainted with Dr. Pogcl’s 
work ^H be fnniiliju 1 with his cus- 


*-vhv , vi«o UV^I n 

up, arid readers '° n F® sted a?nmst the views of tKe 
with Dr. Pagel’s - CTW yMyt Dyicl Sennet. Tho 


Aristotoliau lead is also discerned 


chief objective. 1 As* Dr Rom rcSutes JjSjS ,°h rcnai “ iul f e and our oim, 
n new vorsinn out of Greek wm com.* hiUn 118 1 10 i a,lor ,B 1,1 tb ! 

missioned from tho 6miar6 Gwrna r?? i° £ pr ° E, '£ ss - 4" u ,< » torer ,? f 
of Trebizond by Pope Nichole V fS tj ‘ oek J niathomntlcs, Turtaglia 

1451 which (id \Zs not specified ?*?£!?, a , cavalIor “» d p™&*™** 
by Dr Rose) was accused of 'Cm,* role— he is remombored us a crootor 

errors “—George SSSf itt&SB ° f " ew mnthcmnllcal ,llells ' 
tne criticism (and consequent loss ^ oso seems content to traverse 

ot papal favour) to tho mnlico of one Renaissance Italian mathematics 
l* *5£?i» ^ romon ri (descrlhod as nn wnnout asking big questions or van- 
, mathematician ” ; he t “ r l“S a big interpretation. One 
translated Archimedes). of tho best aspects of his book is 

a i.i u .l,_ _ . its treatment of the Ui'bina school 


James of Cromond (descrlhod t 
excellent mathematician ” : 
translated Archimedes). 


Fagol’s contribution to Haiv - U1 i “ »y mu 

yelan Studies is. characterized bw n0 W facta upon old. 

Imagliialion and sound f ^f ,sp °!f d ; “» carp * however, 
Jdwlarafdp. This combinatioS if ^ . tbnt '« N V° ' L W* on 

fruitful as in YZ. 5?? 1 * s E °r over 100 


k mu do wraiiwr witn.HU cus- . v;v—~* „„„ Wliv ,, iau , .... r - - - , , 

Qf P r °e ress by tho ™ ith «gnrd to. Haivey»s idea of the Although this supposedly n 0Qr & troalT ? cnt S f , tho U *' blno 3C W 
.etlon.of now facta upon old. morphologicaljdejitity of aU nuimnls “nnslation had somodmiiaddn it ' 

ta-.^Mch he Kfflknown to thofirstTofflllv X&£3i 


aptitudes,' as fruitfui”n«~Vt * *** 


80S , a ' near- 
the “ William 


sides of the heart provide an Art? The latter.^ ho cou P lcs Galtf^b. onc& 

totsl^n- precedent ^r £brvcy's pra- fedt : W t^ked 

if only as a bibliography, and an 


decades durinit which Tii- ’BE '• Sl ra, * nT repnnt ol the “ William 


fi.t ™ l oa os u 
historical the 


portrait of “the' T 

jPagri^s own 'tern for; offerad'in “> « 

' 5te?& Ihe , light , df the. “ L In 1,0 Corm af o PP®"<iixes. 

J-il^^toUectlial trends .'of. his Th® book .honca falls into iWo 




IIIUWU I1U TY H(^ll(| - (HID RUI^IIC CGQJ -it 

“tta-ara-L - 

y me ^Venice. 15isf It Was , \ fPnvw _ 


of fils'- „*“** »«« i mu lwd , 

his- : J art S,wWch, however, are. not quite dad »8 oE H 
ftol'a ; .ulsparAto as the presentation hMlmaftt- 1 
nkiaht suseasr.. ThriinD)tAi,» ' who confirmed 


Various 

feptets 


aeOiriiry 
of Hi 


‘• Dr . pat&l’s i as the presentation "oatment- by /Johannes hi 


in a medieval Latin version’, 
ing still is Dr Rpse's judg- 

ITntC^' ''t r tWnVV ' i4i«A Hid 


mmm 


• i * ; -i . . m n ' Mw.'jt rmp 


Y Tpaterial he knows so 
erhaps most neatly 

;«»:■ osMwriyahm 

r-Rpse’s judg- ivorthy .of George Sarto* m Ills best, 
nk)' .that did — — - 

™5S t 


S^SSSA^ 


m^^IL^^^olJ ie ^arch' 1 (464pp. Johns 
ts ' a supploitlont tp 

after- modfcal- jop.nu 


’atcrilc 

i-Oftfli 


pen ■ it 


TBfaffrfl 


jh® 1 / i?u!^jcado>i “hrt ter: fcf dW P®sV cemuPy-' 
v> uueu in. tnQ tonM. ? J ^ n “ !rhe entire fif feeiit^mniru . at fbe university’s liosiu- 

enafftripni. Hud^^'im plied- emphas's on t^io Gree^. TTa rrv ^ °i ffidfchte, edited by 

Iffoved to be o dead S ,1S3p * 

sSSfifigassc-ta A.'rwrs 

rio F 31 -' '"omonts qf recent medical 

»rit|on •rf^ij ! herir™f??6i abSlaJad hi.fe 1 &S ad ? a PPos nad , ««h as the - « conquest of 

-.with l«pfect to? (wnnleto ' . 0nl ^ T ar ' ! S.i ect “ n «“<! ,w the kidney and, 

Df idrcrilatipn Dr-Pmajl re- : mode/ ff i -^SSSS?- ^ Archl- KS?? hgneptamatioii’V The two 

g iparlnf the two Elions • uiswl i? a l^ ea8an t scholarly 1 d ^ er ia Upproqch as well as 

atortc of 157? ; ownership of ' Though -the Johns HopkinS ; 

ndheretice td but' - a arear . resnonsIKlA F.-nL. 


' Fagol rejat 
iftiice « 0 ‘>pi 
ifproformatl 
whence' p|a C i 
llho'iiadltlc 
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The high tide of neglect 


single statue. Many scholars would 
probably sympathize with the views 
.pur forward by Wolfgang Welters, 


By Bruce Boucher 


STEPHEN FAY anil 
PHILLIP KNItilll l.KY t 

The Death of Venice 
190pp. Andre Deutsch. £4.25. 

ARNOLD tVJHTTICK ( Editor) : 
Raskin's Venice 

325pp. George Goodwin. £7.50. 


It is perhaps emblematic that The 
Death of Venice should have been 
written by twu correspondents of 
The Sutuiau Times and not by an 
Italian journalist. The decay of 
Venice, like the destruction of much 
of Italy’s cultural and environmen- 
tal heritage In the past few 
decades, emphasizes how important 
u national forum can be for gal- 
vanizing protest. Although it lias 


economy. The Death of Venice 
performs a useful service by explain- 
ing why successive governments of 
varying political hues have done su 
little for Venice when outsiders 
were willing to do so much. 

It was the flood of 1966 that first 
raised widespread concern ubout 
the state of Venice's buildings. In 
retrospect, 1966 must seem the 
missed opportunity of turning 
Venice into an internationally ad- 
ministered project, " a moral obliga- 
tion on the international commun- 
ity’’ as Unesco phrased it. It was 
felt, however, (.tint any initiative 
must lie with the Italian govern- 
ment, and there began the first of 
the mpriy black comedies that 
comprise The Death of Venice. The 
most astounding affair was, of 
course, the famous "Venice Fro- 
served’ 1 loan of 1971. Suffice it to 


so punitive as to discourage many ample evidence oF this. Two of the 
would-be applicants. city's most conspicuous mo tin me tits. 

The picture is not all black, of tbe fa « ad P »f the Ca d’Orn and the 
course. Tlie struggles of individuals ® b,,rcb Santu Marta dei Miracoli 
und of International groups ore have suffered notable damage from 
recognized and praised. They range “5?™ , 5 ona 1 g 

from the late Rend Mahon of J, 11 lw ®. °0* ep _ c . as fJ- tb . e fhurcli of 
Unesco, Kenneth Hempel of the NicoJ* jet 1 Mend'coh and of 


superititcndciit of monuments in 
Huvnria and long a friend of Venice, 
in n recent letter to The Burlington 
Magazine. He argued that statues 
should bu brought inside to protect 
ample evidence of this. Two of the El®? 1 , / r ? m pollution ; that they 


city's most conspicuous iiioimmciiis, tti.ill. »u«. i u ?, t J L ‘ st as , P ,IS ; 

the facade of the Ca d’Orn and the Sj”? ’ ffff Jl c / bc , le P •! c ® d 
church of Santu Maria dei Miracoli L ,y ' n ", tbe X. sb ou!d he 
have suffered notable damage from * 111 scientific methods 

— — of stone conservation are more effi- 


Utiescn Kenneth Hemoel of tlie Sm Nico1 * dei Mendicoli and of Venice's problems must be dealt 
Conservation Department of the tl,e Gesulli, the results were happier with now. Sadly, the rivalries 
VicS and AlbSr fimm and but 1,1 ‘ a ' S® measure due to the beuveen the various bodies engaged 
ti e A mcricati Colone llim^G^av cbance rresence of expert volutt- hi restoration work, limited funds, 
MtiMthv to nitons and teors ' Thc stor * of tlie G ®suiti is and a lack of skilled personnel havJ 
the nrcss often obscured hi/acliievZ illustrative of many others. *Tlie created as many iwobieins as have 
m^n?r ai B Eri.S,f rn church's altar wall was ’ gradually been solved. Better administration 
Rohenn Frasxetto the mafm’ nro fa,Mn R into a canal, and an attempt and the introduction of standards of 

!ir?,?oor° J \Z ' was madc t0 counter this by driving restoration would eliminate some of 

222f « * . uJSSr «i,« SfiJSS f011crE tP piles Intn the foundations, the worse activities that have passed 
sought f a 1 compromise between As ll,e rest P ra f io " was . beJ,1 8 CDiricd ff,r conservation. Venice lacks an 

untrammelled “ W “S out * ? retired American, engineer exact mventory of its L work of art; 


thc worse activities that have passed 
for conservation. Venice lacks on 
exact iuventory of its .work of arc; 


nil , 1 ... J «ui, » I6LI1SU mil« U.UII K.IU1ICEI VAHEt IU1EULU1T Ui 113 tTVIA III tU I. , 

!II!^«m?i eU ^raonaifftM 9nW Ao^in«i. U a named Macooun offered his services no surveys or measured) drawings of 
fSSSiu n «!u!!l Lr! P» « b 9 site. He began by conduct- many oflts monuments exist. While 


generally gloomy background, their 
accomplishments and those of a 


ing his own survey of what was restorers and private foundations 
causing the eastern wall to give concentrate on the more glamorous 


YUkAAfgiaio I' 1 V ----- striven iU(U! ui XJ/ 1 , autuic ml hi ■ _f a| - n 

a cnpltul, Italy remains a highly $ay that none of the £200m raised 15013110,1 


fragmented, regionally oriented 
country with little national feeling. 
This and thc absence of a tradition 
of Investigative reporting may help 
to explain why, ten years after tho 
alarms were sounded, the future of 
Venice seems as doubtful as ever. 


under that banner ever reached the 
lagoon ; instead of prnpping up 
Venice, the money was used to prop 
up the equally imperilled Italian 


f * - I « iij buw CA31CJ u nun t-u j^iru t.uiu,cimniQ un hid uiui o kihaiiviuud 

few others stand out in splendid way and found that it was the com- aspects of Venice, many of its 

isolation. blned forco of the large baroque palaza are allowed to disintegrate 

Anyone who knows Venice well altar and tho four columns around beyond the point of rehabilitation. 


Anyone who knows Venice well altar and the four columns around beyond the point of rehabilitation, 
may find points of disagreement It. which also supported the ceiling Greater pressure must be brought to 
with The Death of Venice, chiefly, of thc church. Astonishingly, while bear to ensure that a portion of 


perhaps, with the conclusion to ilho 


lira. The search far a regulatory chapter on stone restoration whera 
system for high tides In the lagoon the authors write: 


nnl contractor's report had available funds Is spent on tho 




Venice seems as uouuuui as ever. i S unfinished but promises, to 
It Is very much to the credit of add small lustre to the image of 
Stephen Fay and PhilUp Kniglitley Italian government. The Public 


hilUp Kniglitley 
Isted with their 


that they have persisted with their 
Investigation of the struggle for end 
over Venice and that they have pro- 
duced such an informative and 
generally balanced account of It. 
Their story is all the more chilling 
because it does not focus upon mere 
greed and corruption or expose a 
few individuals as evil incarnate ; 
rather, the main enemies ore the 
Indifference. inefficiency, and 
ignorance of a bureaucratic state 
when faced with the conflicting 
demands of environment and 


Space 

for 

confinement 

By Quentin Hughes 


Italian government. The Public 
Works Ministry has thus far ignored 
its research scientists' recommenda- 
tion for a movable barrier, while 
attempting to placate conflicting in- 
terest groups. The eventual solution, 
a mixture of permanent and mobile 
control of the lagoon's entrances. 


__ .. nto account, 

le authors write: it had neglected the force of the otherwise, the native population will 

iromises . to T ,._ nroM - m nf In v -idce col* 1 ® 11 ”., actually some six times continue to dwindle, and tlie 

u u... -f The problem of stono in VJ?iui.e. „ reotei . than that of tllB altar. The restorers will have played an un. 

Ki!* %« W ^fniM iuncla available to Save Venice, Inc, witting part in transforming Venice 
die foundation support- i nt0 a very large museum, 

was no longei & scicntiiic prou- jnff tiio rpstomtlnii wero not 

lem; it was known what caused en 8 ugl ^ 10 accommodate Maraoun's _. TI * e appearance ot ^he Death of 

stone to decay. Nor was it a emendations, and the restoration Venice now, just before the Italian 

technical problem ; it was known proceeded largely upon the original government reconsiders tho regular 

how to clean and conserve stone. report . ThlW the Gesulti may need tlon , of the lagoon's wa^ is 

It was a personnel problem. another radical intervention in the timely. The book shows how meagro 


Sonwr^^thT EiS'eS™^ 11 was a perS0ml61 DroWcm - another radical intervention In tlie 

may satisfy lobbyists, but, if built. The number of restorers who would not too distant future. hiL* and it mav irlvS old 

may restrict the movement of water agree that the technical problems The conservation qf free-standing b |® n * g move meet P to olaco the 

without correcting the flooding, are solved must be small indued, sculpture fa equally controversial, ^f^ration of venke undi an 

Moreover, as Fay and Knightley Personnel Is certainly part of the At the Ci d'Oro statues have been {j£2JjSSna Itedv Uka Unesco III 
point out, tho guidelines drawn up problem, but even more serious is restored at a rate of ten a year i ha? witnessed an in'eon- 

by the government for competition the use of obsolete or harmful tecli- while a laboratory in Brussels is MJ" JjSiJS SectiM t5 doros. 

to build such a system have proved mques. The Death of Venice gives, known to require two years for a g™gj® Jf Frfuli, tha^’triedy of 

Seveso, and tho run on me lira, 
hopes of progress in the salvatlop 
of Venice must seem bleak indeed 
without greater International effort, 

i ohn Ruskin did more than any 
cr Englishman to spread the 
gospel oE Venice. He waa also the 

^a*^**™-**— *.* 4— inrUest and most dedicated cham- 
pion of its "true" GotiUc architec- 
ture aa well as tho severest critic 
of its "grotesque” Renaissance. He \ 

■ • poqred out his .prejudices, and pas- 
sions In The. Stones of. Venlce, m thai 
nal and en 
don 
the 
Idge 

me ot ones of Venice is 
Arnold Whittick’s Rvskin's Venice 
was designed to fill that gap, only 
to prove tho old saying that there's 
no substitute for the original. 

Essentially, he has reprinted Ras- 
kin's annotated index to The Slones 
with some amplification From tins 
body of tho text dud occasional edi- 
torial notes, As an. introduction to 
Rttskiu, the solution is primer a 
very happy one nor does ft promote 
him as a -serious writer on Venice, , 
J ■ The full measure of RusUn lies- in - 

i the cltapter, not the paragraph, 

. _ * Snippets tend to emphasize Ids 

, ■ crankiness and make the book seem,. 

Jerenw BenUiam's design (left) for a panopticon, a circular prison surmounted &y a chapel; ana <t more if ono may borrow from Oscar 
ambitious design for a six-storey building— from Prison Architecture. Wilde, like Arnold's Literature and 

. . Dogma; with the literature left out. , 

tive Group Report of 19G1 which with dignity, we must avoid the pit- > Boswell Reid on_ the ^uses^ of verV' 

suggested that authorities could foils of the past. , Parlamerit and^t Georgia JHall ^wh?Sc&shM 

f iS,e F B ° W. Arcbitecturel hUtorian, ahould 

largely replacteg hj^i . find the Section on history of J be d in tliae io&ds to misleading statamenta like ' 

walls with a green area which was in teres t for -it Is an area which *uary are pnnfeo. in . m ^ Church of ihe Gesulti., , * was ■ 

kc ^ per J^f Ilena ^ under surv^Hanco JJ® Scelved ecmt aSteatiwi. JBut Mt In J73M0Ja tibe late Renafs- ■ 

; s 9, thftt PV^ nera f 0ldd se U h ® there are errors. For example, it gM »• fJSiSi sahee style". Given RusMn'a ede- 

.sida 'world, ot, ^ by providing, the ^ dear that James Elates did know ralf^biftors otb^wii brated loathing of the railway. Mr 

marimum perimeter ' defence, tp ^ bout ^ radial plat ht prison w “S Whit tick's laudatoryremw-ka on tha- 

allow a jiwm retoxed atfliodphcre arc hltecwre, for he praised >it in ■ ^^ P ^ak°ara station at Santa Luda (" it fa in tho 

inside thfa perimeter. However, the his. Dictionary of 1826. Nor ■ was tries. Two turds of fhe bwk ere modern .idiom . visually 'pleasing 
situation is rajddly changing and vlston the only, advatitoM prorided 'rishen^u^M^ nn lntarnationaj sur- ' fin d does not stifflee an'lnharmonlaus 
in the cese of the pdlWcal prfsonJ r by^e* central and node plan for, W ' ^ 22KJS«2JmS ^te”) fleam doubly incongruous, 

a wall designed to resist the capa- before the introduction of the oE a series AS a practical guide- to Venice, the 1 

b Hides of an escaping prlsonm* may telephone end other more advanced sections JSuSSS ^ 110016 laclts ^enneas and .reliability.; ■ 

bo quite inadequate to cope widt an Bur veillance devices, it was often uadonal Buthorlries and 9 PP are utiy How % much better, if one could have ■ 


UNITED NATIONS SOCIAL DEFENCE 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE t 

Prison Architecture 
Aa International Survey of Repre- 
sentative Closed Institutions and 
Analysis of Current Trends in 
Prison Design 

239pp. Architectural Press. £30. 


This is no love affair between 
authors and subject. Even the open- 
ing 1 statement is apologetic : the 
authors would have preferred to 
have written something else. Never- 
theless k is ail important subject 
for. although the examples show a 
universally conservative .attitude to 

incarceration, there ere few compar- 
»blS areas where the pros and cone 
of social reform are more hotly 
argued. 

. The dilemma has often been de- 



4JhniJMiyi.MIU»Wb iMjMWJ -Hw 

Jm ik » i y,^ g hi i fc tl i/Uy U g yu M 





institution ? Crime is still perceived 

wd judged at two distinct levels— - bo quite inadequate to cope with ah B^rveiTlan 
the -rational and 1 the emotion al~-and attempt to release Wm by outsiders necessary 
the criminal is both a human being armed with , explosives or helicon- virion so 
who deserves humane rehabilitative tars, Although it is still nnlikejy ; W sy and 
■treatment arid, at the same time, that, except in highly organized of tha p 


Jeremy Bentham’s design (left) for a panopticon, a circular prison surmounted &y a chapel; and a more 
anwitious design for <z six-storey building— from Prison Architecture. 


tive Group Report of 1961 which 
suggested that authorities could 
either ■ go for defence in depth, 
largely replacing high perimeter 


Jfiuarff ■££SsW , ?Ste. y^ the « 


. treatment arid, at the same time, 
an enemy of society. The housing 
this, individual is thus an acute 
architectural , problem both iti func- 
tional and symbolic terms. The 
Public is. : already confused about 
P®., symbol Ism of many modern 
buildings. What qualities would it Required to att 
recognize in the design, of a prison ? jffjlde requiri 
possible, even if It were iTsSmsWy 
tSS 5 Wo * : separate the external bQ polidcailiy n 


STand Sd-cceSr towy 7Et butone'ls leftin doubt about 

of the ■ prison. ' Curiously it la 1 to . the general purpose. of JVison 
;<w4aM tfpMMnin-A tiuat- wa imut tectture. Is .it intended to bo an 


more. and mcire eocleties ere pnac 


prison OTchitecture that we must 

look for ; early examples of Inleg- ideas" book, or a do-it-wursmf 
rated design whera heating aqd prison 
ventilating were considered at’thef - 

initUti design stage . oS a basic scales and are undated Xo that they 
AMifttitiiATit of architectural g»ve_ the impress ion:: t of being .a 


tfaing" political ■ Incarceration and, initial design stage . at:- a basic - *ca 
just as In war a psteoner is -that .constituent: df.’ow ,. irddcectufal sv 
vAnniuii fn attempt to escape, So is g»inrinn . . T«r«m« HpnJhAnt denened . . not 


ms- are pcmtea-in-n yanaiyj-fli 
las and are imda$6d So that they 


jjchitectura 1, expresribn from the under ^ umbrella or pauttcau mas a. tuny mtearatea ss 
br^Jn..- , a PI»*^ an 5 b fop, _with many ideology. A conservatifa system en- both heating fresh air ant 
inhfiwSft- . i aEd . ciunbwid by oufcdatedbuiWlngs will ing It through, the bulk 

M ? K2^KnJ ,1 I fnd be hit by amewfrfienometwi. This ; :for .proyldaig n 
• appear to. be strong and book does little^ to warn ^einst ifaat cool air i tfamugh th6, , bu 


attempt to escape, Sa is solution, Jeremy Benth&4 designed note 
uired to assist him #n It. elaborate wall and, floor ducts in won. 
ely that fcqore crime will his seednd Panopticon of 1791 and mat 
ly motivated or will hide , Peptortville, completed in • 1842, read 
umbrella oE political has a. fully integrated system far . corf 


ive the 
otch-pot. 


11 be. politically motivated or will hide , Pept 
6 under the umbrella ' oE political has 

S ., ideology. A conservative system en- both 
. cumbered by outdated buildings wul Ing 


Fol 1 most 
it' was 
oh . the 
libraries 


btrildWe in' eicapees, or 


atiqtt ^ by .would-be, 
to prdvjde. ; nostalgic 


* f ’•■fV _ VI n’llllDMUJtUUH ■ 

fr0B ? v? b th inside and out. • 


!' memories for retired, ex-prisonefs,, 




m 3rSrtodTg ^ bs At, half m 

the toof. The only comparable price : it could havd beeqs.uHefii 


1 • -il.'jJ . . . . i . - ' i KUcrLMl jr Ul IUQ LpuLOtniimvik.. vk**j*w“ " s iTT® • i — r r ■ , . — . 

One of the problems Ja WebJ^h- - ahould havfrWi M part oElhe book the roof. The only comparable price-; 
tpi in; tiie-yritod^^xS.poStK- for; tf We W to fee tile future work was that undertaken bj» Dr book. 
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The hero of Imaginism 


By Gleb Struve 


CORDON McVAY : 

Esenin : A Life 

352pp. Ho rider and SiougEiron. £8.95. 

The blue-eyed, gniden-haired 
village lad who, in 1915, took Jit- 

Ar . 1 ". paJ I... 1 


ssssoss arss'tfS s-r-s ™ ■ «=■ 

fitlS "f" ^ i TOLK!!*5 biograpldcal documentation S, hfi &t"fc£r 


MIW »VV\U|UMUII UL 

1917 as a. prelude to tbo “ peasant 
paradise " of his dream ; the bois- 


terous, drunken, dandyish pro pagan- Esenin and his work fell shar 
disc of Imaginism, one of the post- there were only eighty of thei 
revolutionary factions of Russian tween 1928 and 1954 And 
avant-garde poetry, and the hero of were no editions of Esenin’*? v 
numerous brawls and scandals efur- after the 1926-27 four-volume 
ing what came to be known as the Jection of life unetrv 
“catt period " of Russian poetry A , 's poetry. 

(1919-23) ; the husband of Isadora ^ revival of interest in Es 
Duncan and her companion on the came only after Stalin’s death, 
sensational trip across Europe and moi ’ e especially in 1955. the six 
the United Stales (1922-23) j the anniversary of Esenin's birth 
restless und sick man who travelled U1e tnjttieth of his death, win 
to the Caucasus and planned going ncw Ms collected pc 

to Teheran, and in between spent i vas published, Since then ft 
some dine in mental hospitals, and Rf Bn steadily .on the increase, 
the self-styled "last poet of tho ttia sa f I 3® bibliography (which 
countryside ” who said that his tio publications 0Uls [j e t j, a fi( 
country no longer needed him and Union) contains 987 items for 
ended by taking his own life — such Period 1955-70. In tlio past six y 
are the different and at times f* lsr ? have been numerous new 


the word received wide currency in Rasputin (hence perhaps the iFseiin? V*J 7 . f ve bccn rl « ht 
Soviet political jargon. After 1927 unconfirmed reports about Esenin’s one tim2 fiSli „ r ./ ni ! ,e i v ." s at 

9 Hems concerned with meeting with R P as?utln)? It ls true ‘ ,nd “ edl Qu, “ inordll,ate >- 

.h«re wa?e on?v^Lh» 5 nfth^ 1 C. ff* « cV ay, book L, 


• t.uBujr. in another non-Russian swvskaya who, according to Marien- 

A revival of interest in Esenin SSflSP h n,° £ ‘ Es £? In T by two Polish fa of, became after Esenin’s break 
came only after Sinlin’s death, and Elmra Wataka and Wiktor with Isadora Duncan •* tlie closest 

more especially in 1955 the sixtieth )Sl°? zylsk A-,fv 1 0 well-known poet person to him : his beloved, his 

Mitlversa^ of Esenias birth and W s even lon ** e £ rlei, d, his nurse-in the ’most 

Die thirtieth of his death, when a J£®Y a Y 5 ? 00 h' but not so well beautiful sense of that word ", She 
new edition of his collected poetry *w Un ? ent ®: d ‘, Tt is curious to note l as also been described as his 
was published. Since then it has s > S0l l, becan,e later a guardian angel**, and for about 

been steadily on tho increase, and n!5 n | ,cr , j b ® Communist Party two years she was his very efficient 

no 3L ‘ bllflgr ^ (which lists ?ho lecSS WnVi h w S ° vIe J army hl 6 ler ?t agent - Marienho^ mentions 

?? publications outside the Soviet Kf “ acon d World War. In one of Esenin’s note to himself in which 

Union) contains 987 itemc f«r ! ,is ^ 0lu autobioaranhies. wriitnn he doscriheri i c . 


•*■" v ' r Y ***«— |T- ’ “ ,u BIX years , n «„u u; J „ cl- r,. • attain uvea with liim and his 

ore tho different and at times there have been numerous new pub- ®£j“L s b h efly ° E hls military service sisters In Moscow). Esenin him^lf 

mutually contradictory Images of Jwatuins many of which have Been n«?„W Uoi i 8 * at on * e «ve of the wrote' to her once: "Dear SY« 

Sergei Esenin (189&1925), of whom utilized by Mr McVay, whose own 3i* va r t,on be was at the front in a Y °u are close to me ns a friend 

we now have this detailed and well- publications, both in English aS battalIon , but tiiis is I don’t UnSjouSlffm awSmnn” 

documented biography by Gordon |n Russian, represent o valuab S 82 S' m h ent ^ ?’ else. On To the very end she was E nl 

McVay. complement to h s hor.fr u.»h the otfae -hand, there is a document- woman whn ™ .™ 6 _ ““V 


poles a p art. Esenin on ca exp res s ed gSPnSEB ZJ°&¥ a -V fi ** ^ o him), 

this polarity in a succinct formula : *h2SE5li >? ““ .^aginist Es - e ‘. 111, s alleged Esenin parted from lier a few 

“Ho Is a poet for something, down The elem £¥*3 18 P ,7 ed soTS did »*■ his (loath to many 

wherdas I’m a poet because of same- and Ideoloolcii ™k-im F ““W™! the two. V o],,me 4ai.S? ,ltri S u S?. n to Sofya Sukhotin-Toistoy, the grnii 
thing.” Yet both these leading In TniaiSS jl inherBa t Klvuev? ,°1 Nik o^ d»«8 ht er of the great man, and thS 

poets of the so-called "heroic 8 portMt mini™ L wbs to bethe shortest ofhis.ar- 

period of Soviet literature ended fs urSLmSi ^ ph ’ ^* ld Ese,lil1 known SJhSS??* 1 a P reviousl y un- jtag« : it lasted only a Few innmlis 

their lives by committing suicide, th usiasric su □ nn rfp h u ra °c e ces of Em^IoW S«/ el ? 7 1 i 1 %“?■ f? c ?®ys that the break with 

Esenin was barely thirty when ha real me thni? P °h? r ° f * s °viet Chernlavshf 11 "»« fn 9 nd Vladimir Benislavskaya was very painful for 
hanged himself, iJ the small hours E Naumov^n hit ShSd Vi SL “-mSST 1 Ese 9 ln Ese ?>" quotes a mutual friend 

P“T_ b - 28 . s A !* “Whe,. ' S! 


saarfr: 

room), there were these lines : nor wm.ld . fae “SW cautiouriv — Ld £ mtl ! h ? ld s,, . e loved him very much. She ct 

In this life there's nothin a new In opinion , mitted suirido on his L'rnvo : 


r-; ‘uni iubid it no jiu ms ill ms 

room), there were these lines s 
In this life there's nothing new in 

dying, 

But nor, of course, Is Eying any 
hewer. 


B, no, -*** ^ SaSSSSS S'* 

m “ ,e ^ “ d fe,1#K r e,nist - ho,d *^*«K* 

Slaves to the truth • 


most K!** UCS evoryth,1, 8 i 


It is much «lore difflcuU to mou!d some 

But" lejs tBan ' five y'ears nftir that I-J" ^terary 8 background P of CU tbosa 
nd shot himself through the heart. 1 aay8, . ; 


... »« lijoim B p OB 

can feel hia obsession with 


many of - mb fri 
and' admirers, 
basest friends, 
who .was then 's 
Wept attd was': | 
ftthiobs liifgtiist 


i* juugments on his • - ■ = =? ... — 

By R. F. Christian 

S l^™s\l E which S hfi^ 5J5JURP FREEBORN, 

-to the growth of a legend .(or^ °evln S E0 J R6 , ETTB D °NCHtN and 

te^V^-ound him Ind bL nSme.' J * ANP ? ,NG ! ■ 

, Rnvf» 18 now even a semi-flcdonal Russian . Literary Attitude 
. ab PUC him by a c£ Pushkin to SoSheniSvV. 


asalwavsf* 1 i[ ai,sm ' Pl,shki ”, 

and ! nt law , u,Uo bimsolf, 

definino ackn owi edged by 

=== JSSHJ. ^ is literary influence and 
“ In terms of what ho did 

sor S d T^» C ? niparad wlth bis succes- 
■ B ln JP°i'tance of Pasternak 

f ftB »“ -it Mi.!«S3S 


Russian • oritfcS-- W: • him and name. AWI ? INe ! ■ is show to Te in his nESSZS** 

I EsOnhi’a poetry one . Rnvff* la n , ow , even 8 semi-flcdonal Russian , Literary Attitudes from of literary standardV S ,J ,reS 1f vat 0I 2 
.bMMlon vSthT.a," . X ce“ Pu»hkln to S«,h y ^5yu h ° m “d.1 t’/raoTSfnhU* hnT.,. 0 ! 

s.- Roman .Jakobson, ; ^ sentences of the pre- ^ 6 9^eth-c e ntur/ socf a ll a t^^^^^^^^ 

already -living i n the enbifgh is kiiown ' &“ fc ,^ h ^ h h « 1 S thiffink up til * P ur P°se who answteed tfiem, . r “ llsts 
-to 'became -a wdrld> ■ rinin»hin j Eve n ln iiis vela- °£ . tlli8 book, which grew out of a n 

St, 1 fa) ft' perceptive S *mu?ii^SJ Sad °i?i 0Mtan there j, cani,ot . talk about Uterarv 

r^About the Genera- .nart^W^Sl 1 Jtttleart-.. University, Russian Literary i“i5 u 1 es ti? l,ts,de the context 0 ? r a 

Mndbrad 'Its ' Pn»i4“ • fifiSa ba “ UsQ ;it; is overgrown .with ? ^ttitudea from Pushkin to Solzhenit. ” rltei ’ 8 Me and works, w sV . u 


Her recollections 0 f Es .„. 
her letters to him, some JiS 
me long and very interMh^^ 
not been published ?n 8 ' S 
entirety. Mr McVay gi ve “{* 
few extracts from tW U y > 
more extracts are to K f n . S 

. the ubovc-menHoiied Po]? s h S? k 

, and in an article bv p w o!udi « 

u p ? S]li y° Portrait of BeffiklJ* 
who. In his view, did nil 
\l f save Esenin from WsM 

■ fnun li-is Bohemian envlronmf 
S l" Slop him drinklS’™?' 

encodf-.iso ]i r ni i a write, s 

n S“ >" B»"<i cornm^ 1 ! 

would he idle to spuculate whcrfijf 
f the final tragedy could hai» t 6 
avoided httef SLiSi not d*® 1 
1 with her. And, in .nTo^ 
i must bear in mind that, fn 

’ - th .et followed, several of eSS 

t friends among the writers, a , w] 
i Da some of Ins relatives (fn, 
1 ,IS brother-in-law^ Vu|E 

v Nasen kin) became victims of Staling 
. purges: the same fate could easil! 
. have bean his, too. v 

l ,,, Mv McVay’s book I s lavishh 
illustrated with photographs uS 
provided with a subject inda 
[ (* n . 'vbich there are a few Inaccu* 

■ racies and omissions), a list of 
! sources, and a select bibliographj. 

' 1 have one minor criticism to nnia 

of Mr McVay’s procedures: hls 
book is rich In quotations from 
var ous sources, but lie avoids foot- 
noting them, leaving it apparent!* 
to the reader to identify them from 
the sources in the back of the book. 
But such an Identification Is not 
always easy. 

It Is high time for a serious 
reappraisal of Esenin as a poet. 
Perliaps such a reappraisal should 
follow Hie .Hues suggested in 1955 
by , Vladimir Markov, now of the 
University of California In Los 
Angeles, in an article called "Tbs 
Legonri of Esenin ’’ in the Russian 
emigre magazine Gram (Frankfurt). 
Mr MjVay quotes in hls book I 
snort passage from that article, 
while c Iso where lie described it u 
stimulating, though controversial". 
In my opinion, it is one of die best 
things written about Esenin. Tho 
present _ Soviet reevaluation of 
Esenin is clearly dictated by extri- 
literary, Soviet patriotic considera- 
tions. It cun only help to falsify the 
Image of Esonln both as a poet and 
aa n man. Esenia was a talented 
poet, but not ft great one. He wrote 
'some Rood and some charming 
poems, but also some very bad and 
Slovenly ones, both in his early and 
In nils late period. Some of thoso 
ban poems are now very highly 
praised. It Is time to sort them out 
and to assign Esenin hls proper 
place in modern Russian poetry. 


essay on Tolstoy, which recalls b 
observation on now superfluous tl 
critic feels when confronted I 
such a colossus. Professor Freeboi 
wisely directs bis attention to To 
8 “y a amazing awareness of the j*f 
his ability at hip best to infect it 
reader with his own vision of W 
and his habit at hid worst of iai!» 
tuning him with his overpoweriti 

moral authority. 


^, 0 Cann ? t . J tal! f a b™t literary 

fi3?iiH lnd 2 the comex * of a 
ar * M® and works, and it ,1a’ 
surprising that the authors of 
■afe-Udj .are nbt intended 
i? n e Cannot Hierefore: 

JBLSS2 1 S*v.. 




ISPsfe?' 

%5®8§ys& a#««^-:l8S?-:.S.tSsaiaE2. * 


WotrapM^v fac W . •{ esth 
rqad 




«koaf ;-ii 

\bqcaae' ■?«:'? 






MeBird 'Freebofn'. Wtfei...;...: (Mt ■JEEL3t.Sk 


Dnnchin’s short riiapter, which on« 
. tha controversial — and in my vii 
correct— opinion that his coni 
button p -Russian drama was mo 

8ighi£icaint , tha n his contributii 

to -die Russian novel, and whi 
apmlpwlp^gea .hls . great service 

• helping^. t tp5w>r agarve tradition 

, Rusjtiph classics* 

a time 'when their V&ry existed 
, was in jeopardy. N. J. Annina fee 
more difficult problems in the la 
two chapters on Pasternak, and S* 

III Jill 1 llni die advanta! 

^ ds 'to judgmai 
and the great body of sreondai 
literature on which .critics: of liB 
Month-century literature can dra 
He is right to remark that Pastenu 
has been badly served, by his tf*B 
, wtors, He explores the relatioijsb 

• between Pasternak's ” iitersiy at 
tudes *' and those of the nfneM*q1 
century Russian .; intelligentsli 
while in the case of . Solzbenits’ 
he, rightly emphasizes that in,,* 
be?t works (i e, : Jiis *arU} 

; ones) be. turns back to red 
cover time-honoured 1 nineteen! 

• btanr values and the fundamenta 
or. Tolstoyan realism' Taken , as 




. which' w)l. be welcomed by atudi 
ofi Russian literature ?es. well fts 
; tha - In teLUgai^.. layman. A iSyRi 
= 5 !gw panting «rror in the daw 
; K«m Sapigin . suggests that G< 
took jili .years- to- wnre Ft, wl 


modern history 
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Chamberlain’s challenge 


By W. N. Medlicott 


SIMON NEWMAN 


Britain to ubdicuic as a Great Newman concludes that the most 


was justified by Hitler's limncdiule 
plans. Even though Colonel Heck, 
ihc Polish Foreign Minister, was 
extremely cagey und nor prepared 
four-power declaration in this ftt first to offer more than consul- 
rin in* virtually handed over tha tfttion in tho event of a German 
iiiative to Halifax, while keeping a f Li,c f un . Hi-itatn, Halifax went 
weather eye on liis Foreign Secre- anu had secured by March 

i-y. 27 the cabinet s agreement in 

From this point events moved n B u "«niee of Polish 

licklv. The "fateful idea” of u »» depend elite, without reciprocal 


On Murch 15 1939, tlie German wnicn tic ana nis Foreign urficc agreement by Britain, Russia. Poland’s support would be vital in Yugoslavia ; there were a great many 

army entered Prague. Neville Cham- bench men achieved the new set-up. Poland and France in defence ot a Franco-German war arising over reasons why the inclusion of tho 

beldam's first comments were res- He had evidently gnined greatly in European peace Chamberlain was a German attack on Romania ; Hull- Soviet Union at this stage was con- 
trained ; but after sleeping on the confidence since 1938 and had been still not prepared to go beyond a fax assured Bonnet thnt he was pre- sidered impracticable, despite the 

problem ha made the momentous saying since February, “ no more warning to Germany without a com- pared ro take a “ very firm line " opinion of the Chiefs of Staff, pro- 

announcement to the Foreign Secre- Munich for me". He to Id the Cabinet mitment to fight; he was not dodg- with Germany, even without the cer- flounced more than once during tlie 

tary, Lord Halifax, that he had deci- on March 27 that, faced with the ma the challenge to Germany but minty of Polish support, because crisis, that she should not be left 

ded that he could no longer trust dilemma of doing nuilimg or enter- felt apparently that it should pro- “this very fact would be likely to out. Dr Newman’s comments are 

the Nazi leaders. On March 17 in bis ing into a devastating war. “ha ceed as slowly as passible because bring Poland in”. The German shrewd, and generally circumspect; 

Birmingham speech ho roundly con- favoured our going to war’. every month's delay would improve occupation of Memel on March 23 he evidently does not consider Brit- 

demneu Hitler's conduct, end Hall- xhc alarmist statement on March Britain’s armament' position. But and reports of pressure on tho lsh diplomacy to have been partic- 

fax was able to heed tho appeal of 17 J)y Virgil Tilea, the' Romanian after it had become painfully evi- Poles undoubtedly created a greater ularly adroit,' but he deprecates the 

bis Foreign Office advisers to strike minister in London, that Germany dent that no One had any use for sense of urgency In London than notion that It was hand-to-mouth. 
-. 1 . 11 - tk> i-«« He does not attach much importance 

to the intervention of Ian Colvin, 
whose news of an imminent German 
attack on Poland reached tlie For- 
eign Office two days after rite de- 
cision on the guarantee had been 
taken. Nor, he argues, was rhe guar- 
] dntee to Poland ever really thought 
! of in terms of deterrence; it was 
thought nf as a deliberate challenge. 

Taking a broad view he sees the 
attempt to stem German expansion 
in eastern Europe as a strand, of 
power policy lorgely concealed by 
the desire of the British govern- 
ment to give their 'actions “the 
appearditCG of British goodwill and 
sweet reasonableness, of a Britain 
forced reluctantly into wnr*‘. If 
this is accepted, belief in Hitler’s 
unique responsibility for the Second 
World War is undermined, “In- 
stead of a German war of aggran- 
dizement, the war becomes one of 
Anglo-German rivalry for power and 
influence, the culmination of the 
struggle for the right to determine 

- . the future configuration of Europe.” 

Britain's vulnerability overseas A Turkish fire brigade m action : one of nearly three hundred pictures reproduced in A. J. P. Taylor’s This Is an unfamiliar view and one 

increased the importance of- The Last of Oid Europe (226pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £5.95), a photo graph ic “ Grand Tour *’ of the which could well have some ratlter 

friendship with Germany. But she period ]£50-J9i4. startling developments. 


teresung aspect ot the story tram instructions from King Carol, whn ics first appearance on March 21, The strategical assumption wa* 
ibis point is the emergence of Halt- wanted to ginger up the British during the visit of Georges Bonnet, that, apart front western Europe, 

fax as the dominating figure in Government and his own against the French Foreign Minister, to a line must be held against future 

negotiations on these lines, and the Germany. When Halifax reacted London. Bonnet found Halifax very German aggression mane up of the 

urgent and indeed hasty moves by with the proposal for a four-power receptive to the argument that frontiers of Poland, Romania, and 

which he and his Foreign Office agreement by Britain, Russia. Poland’s support would be vital in Yugoslavia ; there were a great many 


Birmingham speech ho roundly con 
damned Hitler's conduct, end Hall 


favoured our going to war' 


while the iron was hot. 

Simon Newman makes good use 
of the Foreign Office documentation 
to reassess British policy in rite 
ensuing crisis, after a lengthy intro- 
duction on “ appeasement " and tlio 
long-standing misconceptions of Bri- 
tish policy associated with that tor- 
tured word. As an attempt to facili- 
tate a ddtente with Germany ic 
arose from awareness of the poten- 
tial danger to British interests inher- 
ent in Germany’s threatened expan- 
sion in Europe, and nil the plans for 
agreement with her implied her 
acceptance of corresponding res- 
traints. Appeasement, indeed, 

in the pejorative sense of 
attempting to buy off a potential 
enemy, was never seriously tried. 
Hotv, therefore, can it be urged 
that it never worked ? Such a 
policy would have involved, essen- 
tially, giving Japan a free hand in 
North China, Italy a free hand 
in Abyssinia, or Germany a free 
hand in Eastern Europe . . . 
Britain's vulnerability overseas 
increased the importance of- 
friendship with Germany. But she 
■ was not prepared to pay the price. 
.And in this sense there was no 
change in polioy after Chamberlain 
become Prime Minister in May 
1937 : he was never prepared to 
agree that Britain should wash her 



A Turkish fire brigade m action: one of nearly three hundred pictures reproduced in A. J. P. Taylor’s 
The Last of Oid Europe (226pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £5.95) a photographic “ Grand Tour H of the 

period 1850-191-#. 
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The rise of the rieht 

1937: he was never prepared to A -L 

agree that Britain Bhoiud wash her - - — A i 

hands of eastern Europe, or put ,"T. “ " v- 'p ■ "TT.t,’ 7 V '. study ^ to appearPl 

“ abtmdon hei By Jeremy Noakes biuri claims, pro 

alliances there. . , _I - comprehensive am 

So the Munich period saw the ~ - — — — ■ — of the rise of Naz 

development of plans for aid to TIMOTHY ALAN TILTON : region Even < 

Balkan states, sponsored by Halifax Neo-Nazism, and the quaHfication " in 

and approved by Chamberlain in p easan t r v honour still belong) 

spito of the walls of the Treasury. . .. ... . .... lish version of 1 


rise oF Nazism in a specific tlie light of tlio fact that irrational the , possibilities and attractiveness 


An intor-departmental committee IMpp. I I ,d j£ na University Press pioneering work of electoral 
under LcUh-Ross made comprelien- (AUFv>). £5.40. sociology: From Democracy to 


group representatives 


ber of' generalizations about the 


sive recommendations 


Nazism : A Regional Case Study of 


peached 

UN tO C 


means In 1938, when further German tJon oE being the ofiiy district In SerTved^ZB^ringta; Mooreand 

Gentry to give the Nazis an abso- S^3 s fl °S “Sal sociology 


expansion would- decisively tilt tlie Germany to give the 
balance of power agawst Britain j ute majority— 51 pi 
in Europe; war, by March 1939, thon t f Te politics 
was, the only alternative to Bvl- Holstein In the Wi 
taln’e ^legation to second class have been studied 
status . than those of any otl 

■ Thus the issue, .. Dr Newman many with the inevi 
argues, waB now essentially a of Bavaria.; Nazisi 


uermany to give tne nazis an aoso- 

lute majority — 51 per cent. Since ] aree i v 

thon, the politics of Schleswig- a utiio? 


borrowed from Heberlc. 


tats trend was accentuated oy tua -g Na*lsm in 

effective Schleswig-Holstein and the subse* 
organization at- local level. queivt foFlnre of tho NPD, i Yet, it 

The second major section of the appewrs- questionable wiiether it «u . 
book examines the rise, during tho provide a general explanation for 
1960s, of die extreme right-wing the rise ..of Narism. For, .while it 


nifi. in'RH 1 thon * - l ‘ ie p° !incs . of Schleswdg- audio? attempts to. show how Wh NPD in the context of tlje socio- istrue tiiat Narismflwirished most 
native to Bii- Holstein In the Weimar Republic secular lonK-term trends and more political changes in Schleswig* .-vigorously ^ among tho rural popula- 

second class have been studied more closely spec jfi c changes in tho context of ■ Holstein since 1933. Again the tion of porth. Germany,. to support 

than those of any other area in Ger- Schleswig-Holstein politics have author relies ft good, deal bit pre- iii some large towns /and among 

Dr Newman many with the inevitable exception a Ff e r* e< j t he gutcess of right-wing . vious research, but has supple- wme urban groups , (wiite-cojlar 

essentially a of Bavaria.; Nazism, . Neo-Wazisin, radicalism. ■ , ; mftntcd it with- some interviews. He workers' are ft notorious example) 

attributes the failure of the NpD was also very conslderablo. There 


storm 


The first two chapters concern- .compared with die. success 1 of the ‘* “4° the question of generation 
ing' the period before 1933 are Nazis primarily to tlio niodemiza- .conflict which the autiior neglects, 
basically a commentary on the work tion of the economy, whose socially Vet, ..despite these qualifications, 
of Heberle and others. Altliough disruptive' effects ware cushioned Professor Tlltdn has written a most 


By ?eter Piilzer 


the Soviet, Union 
nation to ' reduc.q, 
cibnjJ 'or Germany 
gangiug-up. 


t stimulating book. By setting the 
s rise of Nazism In. Schleswig-Holstein 
s In tiie broader ' Context of the pro* 


PETER GRUPP, PETER KRUGER and 
.‘Olherk (Editors) : ; 


eunuiuJuTi y 1 V Nevertheless, it ‘is a sensitive and provided present-day ‘farmers with Vipca's. Mcio-economJc development 

ganging up. perceptive commentary which pro- the opportunity to escape from om- over half a conturir, h« offers a new 

Thus Germany preferred the vides B usa r u i corrective te some ployment in « declining industry, perspective to the Stimy of rlght- 

American (muimaioral) version of 0 f ti, e . points made by Heberle and whereas the Weimar farmer was lying extremism in Germany. whlCh 

the Kellogg-Briand _ pact to die h i fl ...rpflHBnUc/ Fnr . exnmnlc. trapped on his often marginal farm could fruitfully be applied in other 


-■ Olliers (Editors) of n, c . points made Dy HCOerio anp. «Y«orBBa me -rreiiuar aarravr was 

... , ■ . , „ the Kellogg-Briand pact to die u< s successoi^/ For - example, r trapped on his often marginal farm could fruitfully be applied 

iQi 5 L?c?j| SChen auswarlJ 8^ n Fr en ctl Professor Tilton is right to insist because of the simultaneous' urban arena. 

'SSiR^ 19 5 that. the. transition from liberalism — — — ■* 

jfr .. . m sag-iS*B 'ssspassfl r — : ^ 

MJffiitsSSaj. scJsrLS-ahd- 


, PLIGHT OF MUStlMfil IN INDIA 


^the documents .presented in 
Yajuma 8 of Akten xtir deutschen 


‘ • ;vV- : ; by. • ' . ■ • 

• •• /•: s.. HARMAN 

V * B ? :;. ■ •' . -first FuUlplied: 197f 1 - : 

. ■ (Circulation stopped; by trUtlan Customs) 


The storm-clouds seemed , leading definition of fascism_afi an . Based', wi fpcjaal 
J Yet even in this extremism of the centre ’ . ProfBS- , -problems of about 

X sor Tilton also ilghtlv ItitlM iTtfieqs aad 


- Tnctoal research end on-the-spot survey , of coaTUctt a*3 
Of about- a hundepd. million Muatlm* living in Indlaw seepap- . 


r . class rinzeqs : aod pointing, opt that ehtwbera aHo, .lljCj.jn the.PWHP* 
-“pines, Lebanon, etc. and possibly in future ..in me OS A .and sbina 
African ccmsttleft, wherever Muslinut- are or becbnw a sizable minority, 

■ ra m . -- . i v r - 


wraiSp.? #."> m vgjijfSM $ s l : -t ; ; 


1 ■ such probleifts^re llkabr to;^ arise. £4.0Q r 

blicatloilSi,) 



• • v utuun/trm 
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DAVID LOIVENTIIAL and 
AIARTYN J. BOWDEN (Editors} : 
Geographies of the Mind 
Essays in Hisioricai Gcosonhy in 
Honour of John Kin land Wright 

ES^flP* Univer s j ty Press, 


On the mental map 

By Alan R. H. Baker 

(|UGlfC(?] HOt UlOl'ol V 011C blJf a nmL Tftlin All ■ . 

S S ^" U1 “ ■ ‘very^'ieastl 

place a™ her™?.’ ploptf 1 who'hifra I *!!.. 1 11 g* 0 " 11 "* to prmuinlnd DrcaTil^Flfull %,£!*“, Ao,olira " 

rs sfirjs ssl,-*; ® 

yussiirs- 


rency of ideas and aWh , • 

example, Lowenthal 2? tud « ft 

="«“i£jSr, 

l^clcrsTe^rff 

.speaking f or thoh- Fe&^t 

»"*» »t hum. nSw 

I eel mgs set f ort j, {, JV^ H 
men and men of loJoS^i 
I' the -S e i uio ] roam >i, n 

Z p-ipit. ... "E*s3 


7 * ^ wA^rciiciiteti 

cal or imagined places 
their geographies. 

Such is the epistt 


• lie in. ' 
encetl AniorS 

sif - * *" Sftsi 


SXeiWjSff JS dlverce , c I haXr epl Sl e, ’r° BiC ? ,l: f 

s^fen&'m.s! srjjs“i*gs 

a;s h - as? &° f .*■«■ - W sfs .gp-,7 ss^bsl^SbSSS 

a^^i-SSUTETS ■^jnjH.ducion Da ,ld Lowen* S^SaS 1 ^.^ >'««( 

j mmmm 

"" « to -as isvjssaa 


m.lli a l|UVHM 

mapping, description and explana- 
v®* 1 °* places and regions ol 

the world and ac Hmeo 


ssrssir lhe 
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The disillusionment of Precious Jade 


By David Hawkes 


ANDREW II. PEAKS : 

Archetype and Allegory In the 
Dream of the Red Chamber 
269pp. Princeton University Press. 
£9.70. 

During the ten ’years that elapsed 
between the publication of Tom 
Jones and that of the first two vol- 
umes oE Trisrrcrm Shandy, the Chin- 
ese novelist Ts’ao HsQeh-ch’in, at the 
other end of the Old World, was 
engaged in writing his great master- 
piece, The Dream of the Red 
Chamber, or, to give it the title by 
which its earliest readers knew it, 
The Story of the Stone. 

The author of the Chinese novel, 
like his Occidental contemporaries, 
was much concerned with feeling. 
His principal characters are sensi- 
tive adolescents. His hero Bao-yw 
suffers several nervous breakdowns 
before finally, on the threshold of 
maturity, withdrawing from the 
world altogether to become a monk. 
His heroine Dai-yu, clever, moody, 
lachrymose and consumptive, with- 
draws from it by dying. In both 
cases we are told almost as mucli 
about their feelings as about wliat 
they say and do. Indeed, “ feeling ” 
or “ sentiment ”, not “ love ", is the 
true meaning of ch’ing which is the 
key-word and stated theme of the 
novel. Love,- to be sure, is what 
it treats of, but love of a painful 
and tragic kind that contemporary 
Chinese readers, used to a robuster, 
less shrinking treatment of the pas- 
sion, must have found fairly 
puzzling. 

A “ sentimental ” treatment oF 
love was not the only innovation 
with which the novel confronted its 
readers. Its use of a remembered 
past, disguised and transformed by 
art, but still recognizable by those 
who had shared It, was without a 
precedent. The great and wealthy 
Chia household, portrayed with such 
loving detail in tue novel, represents 
the author’s own family, the Ts’aos, 
who basked in imperinl favour for 
more than half a century until, in 
1728, when the author was still a 
boy, they were- disgraced and 
stripped of all they had. Written 
years later, when he was living in 
penury near Peking, the novel can 
oe thought of as a gigantic exercise 
in nostalgia. 

Possibly becausa It was based on 
real events involving a former 
emperor and was therefore thought 
too dangerous to print (Chinese 


censorship in the second half of the 
eighteenth century was savagely re- 
pressive) the Dream as Ts’au 
HsUeh-ch’in wrote it was never 
published. A truncated version cir- 
culated in manuscript for sonic 
thirty years after his death, and 
though the novel finally appeared in 
print in 1792 in a completed ver- 
sion, the last forty of its 120 chap- 
ters are generally assumed to be by 
another hand. 


another hand. 

Once published, however, it im- 
mediately became popular and has 
remained so ever since. Most. 
Chinese will point to it unhesitat- 
ingly as the greatest work in their 
literature, a book that in some 
sense epitomizes tlieir whole culture. 
It is read and reread as we read and 
reread Shakespeare. The sheer 
volume of books and articles about 
it — greater than ever since the 
nationwide campaign in China un- 
leashed in 1954 to replace 
<( bourgeois ” interpretations of it 
with something more acceptably 
Marxist — is staggering. 

If the English reader has to 
take the novel's greatness on trust, 
it is because the complete text of it 
has never yet become available in 
an English version. A complete Eng- 
lish version would be mAre than 
900,000 wwds long, that is, about 
the same length as A la recherche 
du temps perdu, or three times as 
long as War and Peace, or half as 
long again as 77ie Tale of Genjl. 
There are abridgments. Chi-chen 
Wang's Dream of the Red Chamber 
(the longer 1958 version) is far and 
away the best. But abridgment 
removes the delectable meanderings 
of the original and turns the slow, 
remorseless pace of the second halt 
into a breathless canter. The Eng- 
lish reader is left wondering whe- 
ther Chinese superlatives about the 
novel can be really justified. It Is 
one of the principal aims of Andrew 
H. Plaks in Archetype and Allegory 
in the Dream of the Red Chamber 
to demonstrate that they are : 

Tills book grows out of a close 
reading and structural analysis of 
the Cn’ine novel Dream of the 
■ Red Chamber; with a Vi eW .’.towards 
accounting ■' foir the widely 
acclaimed grentness of the work 
in terms that do justice both to 
its own narrative tradition and to 
recent advances in general literary 
theory. 

Professor Piaks’s "structural ana- 
lysis ” is a soot of psychoanalysis of 
the novel in terms of symbols, myths 
and allegory that owes a good deal 
(freely acknowledged) to the Writ- 


ings of Nuiihrnp Frye. It is a wide- 
ranging und erudite study, full of 
interesting insights. 

1 am always deeply impressed and 
somewhat dazzled By this architec- 
tonic type of criticism. If I have a 
reservation about it, it concerns the 
nurse-knows-best attitude that its 
practitioners tend to adopt towards 
their auLhurs. It may well be that 
archetypal structures are often 
made use of unconsciously, or that 
a too exclusive preoccupation with 
an author’s intentions can be mis- 
leading (the ''intentional fallacy''); 
but where the author is un artist ns 
selfconscious and deliberate as 
Ts'ao HsUeh-ch’in, it seoms to me 
likely that lie 'will himself prove 
our best guide 1 through his own 
labyrinth. 

The use' that Ts'ao HsUeli-cli'in 
makes of myths and symbols in his 
novel is generally quite explicit. Ho 
is even at some pains to show us 
what lie is up to, for exatpple in 
the dream section of Chapter 5 
where much of his Symbolism is ex- 
plained, in some cases two or three 
times over. The question is, then, 
whether, in dealing with an author 
who is so explicit, the critic is justi- 
fied ln looking, as Professor Plaks 
does, for additional structural fea- 
tures beyond wliat the author him- 
self has indicated, or whether there 
should be some sort of Occam's 
Razor operating against the multi- 
plication of critical complexities. 

According to the origin myth wtih 
which .Ts r ao HsUeh-ch’in half- 
joki ngly introduces his novel, his 
boy-hero Bao-yu is really the inenr- 


whicli he is ilit- stone, and the more 
worldly, conventional pairing of 
jade end gold (symbols of wealth) 
in which he is the jade. Ts'no 
Hsiich-cirin does not expect us to 
believe his myth — a “ silly story ” f 
he calls it, a r ‘ groundless fable ' — 
and he is elsewhere extremely scorn- 
ful of the use made nf just such 
mechanical devices as these in popu- 
lar literature. What he seems to 
be doing by using these devices in 
his own novel is to suggest that 
there is a level of reality at which 
the bund uniting Bao-yu with Dai-yu 
is more valid than his eurthly union 
with Bun-chai — <i notion that, readers 
of' Wuthering //eights would have 
little difficulty in grasping. 

Professor Plaks, If I understand 
him, would disagree' with this. The 
polarities in this novel, he observes, 
are always complementary. Accord- 


ingly the two symbolically expressed 
relationships just mentioned should 
be thought of as equally “valid” — 


us Ts'ao Hsiieh-ch'iu himself seoms 
to imply when, in Bfio-yu’a dream 
in Chapter 5, he gives him in mar- 
riage to Disillusionment's little 
sister. Two-in-one. Tragedy in this 
novel — and in the Chinese tradition 
generally— says Professor Pinks, 

comes from a failure of perception 
(i e, a failure to perceive this trutli 
about polarities) rather than from 
a failure of action or of will. 


I begin in part company. His sug- 
gested table of equivalencies in 
which Dai-yu is " woud ", Xi-fcng 
''fire’’ and Ban-chai 11 meial " 
(gold} looks in me Jiku structural 
criticism at its most factitious. The 
same could be snid elsewhere nf 
his attempt to supply the sky- 
mender Nii-wa wiiii u mute in order 
to relate her to the creation-ray ills 
in Wen I-ro’s well-known study. 

By far the longest, most success- 
ful and most interesting section nf 
the book (Chapter 5 seq) is devoted 
to the allegory of the Garden. The 
enclosed world of the Dream is 
constructed like Chinese boxes: the 
closed world of the Rong-guo and 
Nil ig- gun mansions inhabited by the 
Chia family and its hundreds of 
servants and, inside it, the smaller 
enclosed world of the Carden inha r 
bited by Bao-yu biu! the girls. Inside 
the Garden is Erecdom, youth and 
beauty ; outside it is the adult world 
with all its fraud and malice. As 
the Garden's inhabitants grow up 
and leave It to get married, they 
are, in Bao-yu’s words, "spoiled’* 
and end up by becoming like tha 
rest. Professor Piaks’s exploration 
of this allegory, his comparison with 
various allegorical gardens in 
Western literature (the Roman do 
2a rose, the poems of Chaucer, the 
Divina Commedia , the Faerie 
Queene, Paradise Lost), his study of 
allegory In general and of Chinese 


nation of a celestial stone, the only 
one left over out of many thousands 
which the goddess NU-wa used 
to repair the broken sky with (“ the 
stone which the builders rejected "). 
Dai-yu, his unlucky heroine, is the 
reincarnation of a celestial flower 
which the stone watered, and which 
therefore owes him 'a "debt of 
tears The stone appears on earth 
in the form of an egg-shaped jade 
which is in the hero's mouth when 
he is born and which he wears as 
an amulet throughout liis life. 

Bao-chai, . (he girl, cousin, who is 
the other. member of the "triangle" 
ac the centre of the plot and the 
girl whom Bao-yu eventually mar- 
ries, has a golden amulet which is 
said to match his jade one; more- 
over her name means “ golden hair- 
ornament M , while Bao-yu’a means 
"precious jade”. There are, then, 
two symbolical pairings, with Bao- 
yu as a common member in each: 
the more "natural”, "heavenly” 
pairing of stone and flower, in 


a failure of action or of will. 

The Chinese world-view simply 
do 69 not utilize the two-level cos- 
mology we have found at the 
heart of Western allegory. More 
accu ratel y, th e cn aracter i stlc 

Chinese solution to the problem 
of duality is of another sort alto- 
gether. This solution, ln brief, 
consists in the conception ot a 
given universe within which all 
Die conceivable opposites of sen- 
sory and intellectual experience 
are contained, such that the poles 
of duality are seen as comple- 
mentary within the entire struc- 
ture of totality. 

The term that he uses for this 
Chinese dualism is " complementary 
bipolarity”. A forjnulaic expression 
of it Is to be found Ln that funda- 
mental concept of Chinese natural 
philosophy, the mutually engender- 
ing opposites Yin and Yang* 

I find this concent of Professor 
Plaks a very fruitful one. His de- 
velopment of it hi this book has 
produced many invaluable insights, 
it is when he gets on to the second 
of his two main archetypes, tha 
interlocking cycle of five "ele- 
ments ” or " forces ” — enrth, wood, 
metal, fire; water— which ho calls 
"multiple periodicity”, that he and 


gardens In particular, are astonish- 
ingly wide-ranging and illuminating. 

In the extremely difficult' task he 
has set himself, that of explaining 
an Oriental classic to Westerq 
readers In Western literary terms, 
Professor Plaks has deliberately 
avoided the biograpliy-and-badfa 


ground approach' so successfully 
exploited oy the late Ivan Morris 
in his delightful World of the Shiny 
fng Prince \ indeed, ha sidesteps the 


vexed question of authorship alto: 
gather by referring always to "the 
authors” aud treating the a 120, 
chapter version as a single unit. It 
would be unreasonable to complaii) 
that he has not done what he never 
aet out to do : nevertheless, I think 
there are problems even within the 
purview of his analysis which bior 
graphical and background study 
might do something to illuminate. 


Take for example 


eligious ele. 


ments in the novel. What precise 
significance is to be attached to 
them ? A little information, such 
as Chon Ju-ch'nng gives in his latest 
study, about intellectual fashion's 
among Die princely and aristocratic 
survivors* of YOnjr-dieAg’s purges, 
might shed some light on this. Or 
again, some information on the 
special status of virgins in Mancliti 
families could conceivably Increase 
our understanding of the garden 
allegory. It seems unlikely that so 


consummate a Redologfst as Profea. 
sor Plaks has shown himself to bs 
In this book can be wholly ignorant 
of such matters. Perhaps he is 
saving them up for another volume. 


World, work and writer 


By D, E. Pollard 

JAMES J. Y. LIU : 

Chinese Theories of Literature 
' 197pp. Chicago University Press. £9. 

This is not a history of Chinese 
literary criticism. Very competent 
histories have been compiled by 
Kqo Shao-ytt and Lo Ken-tse, and 
James Liu’s intention is not “ to 
tap eat in English What has been 
written in Chinese on the subject”. . 
'His ., data is. largely . supplied by 
those ‘ authors, but he absorbs it 
into his pwn analytical scheme for 
theories of literature covering the 
relationships : between universe, 
writer, -.work and reader, into 
Which are fitted the separate 
classes of metaphysical, determinis- 
tic, expressive,, technical, aesthetic 

■ and pragmatic theory he seta up. 

! , Chinese - metaphysical theory 

• .'devised to explain the nature of 
.; literature, pr make uartmate claims 
for its status, can be explained 

■ “ost simply by distinguishing two 

■ different 1 approaches : one accom- 
. .-modeled itself to Confurian scrip- - 

tu*e, ; tbe other stemmed more 
'.directly from the writer’s sense of 
, 1 communion .with some numinous 
.'ifower or presence and found what 
hacking it needed In the Taoism of 

■ Lao. Tzu and Chuang Tzu. The first 
nad to take account of ancient 

..Copmglpgy, the establishment on 


wen, which by the time the first 
treatises on literature were written, 
the third century ad, had 
acquired a range of meanings 
charted by Liu as “marking — 
pattern — embellishment — cul- 
ture — learning — writing — 
literature”. Down the ages ortho- 
dox critics of au aesthetic bent 
would look back to the aspect of 

f latter n, embellishment, beautiful 
anguage, while those of a practical 
turn of mind would prefer • to 
notice die aspect of culture, hier- 
archy and social , harmony. The 
other fulcrum * of metaphysical 
theory, the mystical, union with the 


die other direction, ln the way it 
manifests itself In palpable things ! 
such as rhythm and diction, and 
therefore becomes 1 accessible 
through analysis. This capturing of 
ch’l and the elaboration of rules 
and standards for poetry are 
classed reasonably enough as 
"technical theories^', but tha ques- 


tion is, are they theories of litera- 
ture” or "literary theories”? 
Liu’s evident lack of sympathy has 


"entering into the .spirit” (of 
objects or scenes) or “entering 
into the realm of the spiritual , 
made possible by "emptying the 

MlnJ » BA as tn oitfA nl«u fA «ntI1A 


mind ”, so as to give, play to some 
' supra-rational faculty. The relation- 
ship between writer and universe 


i . praenne- of human society, and 
. parrieujEiriy the invention .of 
■; yritteq iymbol*. ■ Linguistically -the . 
focus of,.; exegasiS'-.'was'' the word 1 


so effected Liu! is able to clarify 
by contrasting the Chinese- view 

• (later influenced by Ch’an Bud-: 

dhism) with European , mimetic, 
symbolist and phenomenological 
theories.' • 

From metaphysical theories Lid, 
-passes by > way of deterministic to 
expressive theories,, that is, those 
based on the expression of the 
writer's feelings .and; personality. 
Readers . conversant with European 
ronton tie thought will rind much 
: that is familiar here, though there 
are some peculiarly Chinese factors 
involved, too* t such ;.as- eKqj’ the 
* vital ■ force V which in. this context 

• « _ ? VI2_.11' — *L n can/i 


led him into interpreting them as 
ntore narrow and exclusive than I 
believe tbe -majority of. them to. be. 
True,' their exponenta did concan- 
■ rrate' on ' mechanics, but that ; could 
and did leave room - for moral, per- 
sonal and metaphysical elements. 

This is probably the kind of . 
'objection 'which Liu anticipates in '.; 
‘ hlf introduction when hei-'says that 
in order to make Iris omelette he 
will have to break eggs. His aim of 
bringing Chinese 'criticism into the . 
community of World criticism, by 
Isolating examples which fit into 
'universally ■ valid categories is 
admirable; - and where atatements 
at-e Intended to be categorical, such 
as those on the theme of “litera- 
ture as a vehicle of tile Way”, 
dealt with in the ahapter on frag- . 
made theory,; aU. ia plain .sgiurig; ? 
but ' the ' sharper-. they distinctions 1 : 
made between categories the Jess 
accommodation there is hQth' for 
those tidy people who discuss one 
thing at a time (without Intending 
their view, to be a “theory of 
literature”) aild for these ;t|h tidy; : 


. to win the Prbc Medici 
for her celebrated novel 
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RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


The age of ambiguity 


D. J. GORDON : 

The Renaissance Imagination 
Collected and edited by Stephen 
Orgel 


By John Bender 

their special province, one might fessor Gordon— tends m emphasize hers oi hierarchically uidered 
have predicted that, his most denotative meaning, literary sources societies, such as those of sixteentli- 
cloquent characicrizauoii of the and intellectual ambience. To put cenLury Italy and Renaissance Eng- 
epocn end attitude lie defines ns it crudely, he is more concerned land, could grasp their relation ship 
Renaissance ■- — «*«• *•- - ! -- -- - -- - -* — «*- * 


Orgel Renaissance would figure in with the meaning or conteiu of to abstract reality. 

327pp and 75 illustrations. Univer- tag “ b ?VJ d leStur^ Ban JS^SSii 111 ¥L* il ^ lheir forDinl lrai , ,s Individuals in such societies arc 

sity of California Press. £15.75. fetfng Secifica lv 5 ' nP ? uV« ,t ai ' S ' 1y 0,1 lhe m0St ofle V P reSc ' Ued "°. 1 as 

J Jiouse, speciticauy con- one hand that “the masque was representatives of particular 

■■ " " " Jnigo Jones as a setting not only verbal — it was not even classes, but as personifications : 

. . , ^ . btuarts great ceremonial primarily verbal. It was spec- the abstract society — its ethics. 


Historians proper, whose ancestors occasions : 
fashioned modern ideas of the The dec 

Renaissance out of nineteenth- W as a t 

century aspirations to the lost cul- , , . He 

tural and political wholeness of the James 

past, now incline to tell us there declared 

was no such thing. There was an earth . . 

indefinite period of mixed charac- aroonjg 

ter during which the Middle Ages Renatssa; 

gave way to well-lighted modernity. relations, 

If the Renaissance existed at all, waat . wai 

it was In new attitudes to the self : i v ®i 

its wholeness, particularity, and kina mi! 

Intrinsic value i its formation potently 4 

through education and its potential sentation 

for persuasive impact on the world tion or 

at large. As a " period ", therefore, o world 

the Renaissance is but a nexus of “historic 

attitudes lacking the concreteness the felgr 

of reducible fact, and it is more be- tical pn 

loved of literary and arc historians distortioi 

than of those who study the palld- »nto sym 

cal, economic, and social unden- ticular. 

S Innings of high culture. Even antiquity 

esc rip Lions of it tend to the meta- prof an its 

phorlc, like Burckhardt‘s " the state double v 

as a ivork of art **, or to the aphoris- greatnes: 

tic, like Sir John Summer son’s : ... am 

“The Renaissance was the occasion knowledi 

on which the myth of the Golden permitte 


primarily veroai. Jt was spec- 
tacular, it . was choreographic, 

it was musical. 11 But on the 


most often presented not as 
representatives nf particular 
classes, but as personifications : 
the abstract society — its ethics, 
morals, politics — is reconstituted 
through figures like Paternal 
Care, Filial Piety, True Love, 
Magnanimity — or Britomart, 
Gloriana, Astrea. 
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Though Jnnson could use the fan- 

S uage, it is questionable whether 
e wus much interested in the 
Platonic Christian mysteries . . . 
his real interests were not in 
theology nr metaphysics, but in 
morals. This is why history in 
Hymenaei remains history untl 
docs not become symbol. . . , 
This happens in the Roman trag- 
edy of Catiline, the first two 
acts of which, at least, must bo 
put with his finest works. .Inn- 
son mode full use of the classical 
texts and of relevant works by 
Renaissance scholars; the 
approach is that of Hpincuaet ; 
but the upshot is different. Jon- 
son may not have been very 
deeply interested in the subllmer 
mysteries revealed in Hymenaei ; 
but with the preservation of ordev 
under reason in the life of society 
he was most passionately con- 
cerned. 



The decoration of such a room Jt was musical. “ But on the through figures like Paternal deeply interested in the subllmer 

was a public and political act. other that Inigo Jones’s real is- Care, Filial Piety, True Love, mysteries revealed in/fpnienoei; 

. . . Hero Charles, child of the tic “ triumphs of theatrical illu- Magnanimity — or Britomart, but with the preservation of order 

James who had constantly sion” In SalmaL'icfa Spoliu, para- Gloriana, Astrea. under reason in the life of society 

declared .. . kings to be God on doxically "functioned like the One would like more such be was most passionately con- 
earth . . . might move, an image, whole action, emblematically or generalization ; mast particularly, „ cei ' ncd ' 

amoiijg images, in that late allegorically, not re&listidally. Their some description of how self- Something approaching this 

Renaissance world where the true reality, that is, lay in their definition through Images differed superbly finished completeness of 
relationship between image and 1 ’ meaning’*. This account simplifies between, say, late-medieval and statement also obtains in “Nnnia 
what was imaged, sign and what but, I think, docs iiol misrepresent Renaissance societies — both ? nd Shakespeare's Cono* 

was signified was still patient of riie implications of the expansive ordered, In theory at least, by simi- (1962). where an exacting 

ambiguous readings. . , . Here a new lecture entitled “Roles and lar social and ethical hierarchies. It study or early meanings of the 
king might move delicately but Mysteries” (19G5). Although he is easy to insist on the survival of wo ™s ‘ name and ■Fame”, as 
potently between fiction, repre- recognizes its presence, the analysis medieval habits of mind in the .\ veU . ■* „ glory ”, report”, 

sentation, enaction, identltfca- of style is not Professor Gordon’s Renaissance, or, alternatively, to praise , opinion’ and “ voice ”r 
tioii or participation. This was primary interest, Here, surely, is require the period to usher in con- shows how Shakespeare " in a flash, 
a world where the “ real ", the the reason that Rubens slips In ceptunl modernity. Professor holds a past world and a present 
“historical ” could cohabit with so easily under the rubric Rcnais- Gordon's emphasis on the uses of world together The essay yields 

the feigned, where the hard poll- sance, and lives comfortably there antiquity in Renaissance texts and results worthy of the greatest prac- 
tical programme could, without with Michelangelo. Their systems of imagery liberates him from both tltioner of this method. Loo 
distortion, undergo translation thought are indeed more alike than extremes, and nurtures his extra- Spitzer. 

into symbol ; and wher?, i» par- different, drawing as they do upon ordinary imaginative alliance with Although the art-historical pieces 
ticular. the images of classical a common inventory in the. store- the period: his responses live and never reach dhls level of aohieve- 


on wmcti tiie mytu ot me uoiaen 
Age was overtaken by objective 

thought.” The . Renaissance is This Renaissance is mainly a late 

nothing but imagination. rather curious Anglo-Italian amah 

One way to understand the three gam- Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones, 
previously unpublished lectures that Shakespeare, Chapman and Rubens 
begin The Renaissance Imagination (working in England) share the iead- 
is as D. J. Gordon’s construction of jug roles, while - Michelangelo, 
what lie means by “Renaissance”. Palladio and Ripa have major 
. At times this approximates a myth scenes and Flclno, Alciatl, Car tar i 
of the Golden Age in itself, a and Comes figure throughout. The 
transient mould which scholarship whole is far from insular ; indeed a 
seeks to fill with objective content, postulate of the diverse lectures 
Provocative and broad of view, f n ° .essays in 27ie Renaissance 
these lectures introduce a book that hiKigiiwfioi* Is that the culture of 
amounts to the collected essays of Tudor and Stuart England is funda- 
a splendid scholar who, except as mentally, if idiosyncraticaliy, at one 
compiler or editor, has published in with Limt ut continental Europe, 
no other form, and whose chief con- ® reat names are promhient, yet for 
cern has been the detailed explica- Professor Gordon the periods 
tion Df symbolic statement in par- integrity consists more in a shared 
ticular literary and artistic master- imng.stfc vocabulary and imaglna- 
works of the period. Classic pieces s y |Uflx . ‘fan In compounded 

on the intellectual setting, and the likenesses of lowering individuals, 
visual ami literary icons of court gf ur S^ ke an £ C °K® r! ft"} 
masques by Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones f,I® „ei ta luJS 5 n 8£ t n 0J thi hB n^S!rtt 
and Goorge_ Chapman st.nS at the .£?, rl0 , d ’ 


“*“•“‘1 JiimgcB ut classical 

antiquity could serve, without 
profanity or . incongruity, as 
double vehicles, carrying the felt 
greatness of the antique world 
. . . and carrying also ... the 
knowledge that these were signs 
permitted by God to the people 
that, walked in darkness. 



oruinary imaginative auianca wun Aicnougn tne ■art-mstoi'ica! pieces 
the period : his responses livo and never reach this level of aohleve- 
breathe with it. for Itself, and pre* ment. “ Glaimottl, Michelangelo and 
serve its true, if subtle, identity. the Cult of Brutus ” (1957) has be- 
In the superb essays on masques (on } e a , standard citation on the 
at the Stuart court lies the essence sculptor s curious bust, providing, 


tect: The Intellectual Setting of the Still, she essay |s less than fully 
Quarrel between Ben Jonson and satisfying because it is oh tho cult • 
Inigo Jones ” (1949), which lifts this of Brutus among certain Florentine 
famous feud above the plane of republicans, -not on Michelangelo's 
personal antagonism and IB temper statue, and contains scarcely a word 
to which it was relegated for so about the -work of art proper. It Is 
long. By attending to the precise a splendid piece of background, the 
terminology in which Jonson and subtext of which seems to be that 
Jones conducted their disputes, and wj« ‘Brutus” ought to mean wliat 
-by taking the masques seriously as bhe republicans wanted it to mean, 
works of Intellect and Imagination, Ypt the tradition that the work was 
the essay reveals how poet and abandoned because of the nature of 
architect alike sought to assert Brutus’s crime suggests char the 
primacy. Each Invoked a theoreti- truth, as usual with Michelangelo, is 
cal hierarchy of poetic and artistic much more subtle, paradoxical, and 
elements which derived from ambiguous. 

.^rhe^ric imd which prevented any The lecture “Rubens and tho 


part on composition, nor its tnsno- 1>art ] y -because oE Julius Hold's 
sltion, nor Its dress and colouration apparently decisive proposal in 1970 
be credited exclusively to ^at tho panels be rearranged fob 


heart of tho book followed bv Idiomatic commonplaces and lay rhetoric into artistic theory - have erncdonlvtLte “hodv ” or sensuous R 0, V llin “T ° ul ‘ understand lug of 

others on Ch«iXn’ 8 ffo?o and bare the intricate ligatures of its strong affinities. But their styles- Slmensfon of o Soud ST ho impact dSfforent segments were 

LeauderSIrnkSsre’s CoriolaZSs. ?P cech - Th ? lr encyclopedias of their waysof disposing and colour- Jfijg ? ****£> m £ iq ' w m «if il5 


Leandar <?liak(»RiioHre»ii Carialamu speecn. inoir oncyuopeauu ui meir ways of uisposmg aim colour- mialir ‘ armoato tn himqolf '"wiwu w umw im wv Miarin) 

Mich Qian a e ] r u t us ” and the imagery are base aggregates which, ing Inventions — are worlds apart. orhuollectLa! asnect Siuee audiences, the King -and those who 

Accadamla Olhnn ca Throuahout a hy the freaks of history, have This book attends less to the gulf these pPPf oa ched his Skate-and pnrdy 

and vivid in archaeological recall, greatness ' doi^ omnldnE their d Sncenrion9 wf 1 ”® acquired from pfiilosophy and 0 nca 4rough Se wS of otiS 

persuasively reconstitutes Renal* In one of the new lectures, nf su h?e C JmRtilr m conceptions rhetoric, Jonson had rooson. to con- It c fa ^ ]omw"m torious IVlSS 

sance patterns of imagination that "Ripa’s Fate” (1967), the decline °f subject-matter. elder Joucs an impostor, Jones had fi r “ u r t o Sell 'i 2 

_ - n |_. I j (.11 -C O... .« Hn SB dl.rl ■ al M ■ .mnJ.rn h. M< Uri aids n.irl M..1/I r a lU **!*-• “ tf- *-“» 


lived 'on a fertile Interchange and'- fall of Cesare Ripa’s “Roles and Mysteries” Is also a -modernity on his side, and could 
between ancient and modern cul- Iconologia becomes the subject of piece of controversy, for iconologlsts irritate Jonson -with the latest 
ture, between visual aud verbal an extended meditation on the shifts can be fundamentally at odds. In- Italian Mannerist artistic theory 
image, between artistic vision and in attitude that already had deed, Professor Gordon’s inew words which redefined the word design T > 
action in the world at large. made later Renaissance culture on the complex Implications of Jon- Into a fashionable new term for the 

e . • , ... . geem so mustv and old-fashioned by' son’s .use of tho body/soul antinomy Idea or ovorarchmg artistic concop- 

Since the sjnnbolism of masques Se/ mid .eighteenth century. Such show Hhat an dconologlst con dis- tion. It might havC been a draw, 

and pageants has preoccupied Pro- barometer of comprehension— and agree with himself, and, as the edi- practically as well as thedreti tally. 

S^ or .k Gordon u Condnuoua i y » . and SvenSffaste-irthelrS that tor tactfully notes, significantly Except that the roynl /aste founcj 
wotks, among theatrical j ■ .restoration, by Emile M&le qualify his own earlier analysis in .lesser poets would . do. ' whereas 
types, held symbolic statement as ear ]i 0r [ n our century.to the canon tne essay “Poet end Architect ", Jones seepred lodispendaole. .. 

~~ ’ • ‘ 0 £ known and used books, seems Be that as it may, there are some ] The other fully evolved piece on 

to be the inspirational point of palpable lute on E. H. . GonibrJch S the Stuart court theatre. 'Is 

departure for this entire piece. widely cited leones Sumbolicae i "Hymenaei: Ben Jonsop's Masque 


1 Roles and Mysteries ” is also a -modernity on his side, and could 


aiming can have, could ever nave 
ad, a political purpose ", 

The essay “ Academicians Build a 




IjiDvel U quitd brilliant . . . 
i- '■ •' *. style, . content 
' .*°*T?T er *<>' immaculately, 
‘ ■ jThis book demonstrates 
■ Jacky -Gillott. T/ie Times 

entertainment— 
Robert Nye, Guardian 


! known and used books, seems Be that as It may, there are some . The other fully evolved piece on ot archival deteenvg. work soring . 

be the inspirational point of palpable hits on E. H. GombrJchs* the Stuart court thentre ■ U out Jhe vicissitudes of the. modest 

manure for this entire piece. flrfdely cited "leones Sumbolicaei Hymenaei: Ben Jonsop’s Masque Academy In Vicenza, from -the 

i - 6 A J sb „L: ■ nf The Visual. ImagB in Neo-Platonic of tjnion” (1945). I would judge .Planning and consttwtion^f their 

M91es dramatic^ ^ anecdote or,.. -Thought”. Professor Gordon ques- it the finest of the entire collec- theatre throudt the performance 
ming upon Ripas book in j™e Sons' whether 1 Renaissance feeline nnra a«ain PmfM*nr Gordon of . the . play that j»ve rise, to .lt. 


coming upon 
former librarv 
lege, and dl! 
time-encrusted 
Truth, and so i 


the masque academicians to the ultimate 

to situate ^cWevement .of flieir 'ahsprdly 
ultural and inflated schemei • 
hough the The editing and production of 


scnoiariy eaepra uj brich’s tbesls among the. emblem political landscape. Though the - The editing and production Of 

finding, formulas . in magic_ oooxs, writers^ ThougJt- In ^ part diis .Is a masque may haye been transient, The Renaissance Imagination a*9 :■ 
Perhaps it is no chan ce that the pb^jj en g e to. the breadth and its - gossamer existence sustained handsome services Ui an vBbthor. r 
earliest accuracy of Sir Ernst s generaliza- Jonson’s Intricate f ft embroidery of whose published gssfty* >(?#:. - 

Imagination, dadng from 1940, con . : t(oTW it-alsd reflects the difference patterned allegory through- wlliclp stored in periodicals and .fesracnrif*. - 
cerns certain Tudor uses of a moito , between literary and art-historians — the marriage to hand became a ,: tenr These 'Stephen Dirge) has ien- 


logy ; several are among the earliest rhetorical ftaiflrion in iconology, but during these - ye’drs- 
and most influential lkerary In- does not explore It’S and asserts. Kingdoms, .'VVhac.m* 
quiries of their type; Having helped his own thesis that the assimila- and groom era ali i 
a generation of scholars to approx!- don of the visual image to . ^ of allegory, 

mate Jqnsop's, ..“sharps and vertal figure is, for th^ nga, ^".thei’bJdlen Jo 

learned ,r - ideal -Spectator, they .crudcl.pplnt r - y. ; y' : .tested, " therp^ari 


l provides .the three- 
tberto unpublished; . 


. they 
r those 


r lectures that introduce the .volume;' 

ry, or that among Thq. preface ■’ indicates that': bis 
jonson later pic-.: editorial task ln the <^e .of “Jwet 
:are some, :■ mh8t and Myateriris ’; add / Ripa’s Edte ■ 
laiiesde, that haUe •. extended tq. vshdping a - fihar texl- 
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To the Editor 


‘ Unity Mitford’ 

Sir,— On April 14, 1935, Sir 
Oswald Mosley said In a speech hi 
Leicester, as reported in the 
Leicester Evening Mail at April 15, 
‘For the first time we openly and 
publicly challenge the great Jewish 
interests of this country, command- 
ing politics, commanding the Press, 
commanding the cinema, dominating 
the City of London and killing 
Industry with their sweat shops. 
These great Interests have not 
intimidated and will never intimi- 
date the fascist movement.” Among 
"" e -w'? , 'd variations in the reports of 
The Times mid The Daily Telegraph, 
also on April IS, It is worth noting 
only- that botii have “comm an ding 
commerce" insread of "command- 
mg politics’ 1 . 

Julius Streicher congratulated Sir 
»/. , M °s ,e y upon this speech. 
Mosfeys telegram In reply, pub- 
hshed in the Nazi press on May 10, 
#??• specified, “Die KrHfte der 
J ild is chon Koiruption mUssen in 
arion grosson Undent besiegi 
werden. bevor die Zukunft Enron as 
In Gerechtigkelt und In Friedcn 
sicliergesteilt werden kann.” “The 

S!«rLoyi WlS, \. COrrUpti 9 n must be 
■ n , a ^ countries before 
S2£? fU d j JU 5, tIcfi can be successfully 
mri&hii. though there 

v ? rian t translations, for 
instance Louis Bendy’s Racketeers 

% (194G P hBS : “ The might 

corruption riiust be ovx-r- 
cou »tncs before 

Si iiTc ° ™ d pSP“ n be awured 

In any case these were the views, 
as we now learn from Sir Oswald 
Mosley himselF, in his IctteT of 
December lo! which fL„J 
expression in " a stock reply** d 

L 0 ndo,,W A S V,DPRYCE - JONES ' 
f Forbes (November 

^■SSSKSri he « ™S5 

TBf t 

Weimar period, but fifteen v<»r« 

W flapse before the jffi 

P rmkms 


whom he had discussed Backhouse? _ 

Does he not realize the elementary 6 rrPPflAttl ails! 
truth i hat every document has a A * vCUUIII dllU 

context as well as a text? Has he T ihorofinn » 

ever asked himself In what circum- J-/IUCI dllUll 

stunces Hoeppll wrote his “post- sir— .Tlie t/ c 

. , , Cjibbs s Freedom and Liberation, the 

Mi Ellniann, having ignored the first book in the philosophy series r 
positive part of Hoeppli’s “post- am editing. Philosophy Now. Before 
script , makes heavy use of two further books in the series are mis- 
passages. The first concerns Rim- understood. I’d like to rectify some 
■£!&„ P Id " ot Hoeppll. ho .A,, of the falsehoods and other mis 
convict Backhouse of a chronological leading impressions conveyed about 
impos^blllty in respect of Rim- the series as a whole by Roger 
baud ? Does not this prove Hoep- Scrutan’s review. 8 

pli s scepticism ? The answer to ■ Sermon situates the series in the 
borh questions is, no. it does not. context of the English radical nhilo* 
hi 11 ot Ifiifipph , (wfio knew noth- sophy movement and more generally 
P.inH, French literature) but liis of Marxism. That’s presumably whJ 
23" eh colleague RoJ an d de M ar- he represents m e a? ‘‘ leadiS?" U 
SB 6 .y , 10 . detected Backhouse's army of “ stormtroopers ** (an idea 

g“«s 

i«j£. “o,r f JrUiitp?rw t h”c,: r &; 

j|^4fi§SS 


discussion, moreover, Gibbs shows 
that Mill liimsclf, contrary to whni 
Sermon says about him, “admits 
the possibility of n person 4 wlmsc 
desires and impulses are not his 
own (the quotation is from the 
essay On Liberty). Not only does 
Sermon not seem to hove rend 
Gibbs; lie docs not seem either to 
have read Mill on the subject, and 
by comparison with his crudely 
simple view of both, Gibbs’s treni- 
ment of Mill is a model of careful 
and subtle argument. But it’s nut 


me lawciiuuQs ana otner mis- - 

ding impressions conveyed about *? be expected that a moinbor of 
! series as a whole by Roger the New Intellectual Right, his head 
"" 0 so Full of romantic prejudices 


- - — - ■ vnitmuu [HUJU\|ll|;S 

- e — • »«=S «■* Ilia about t,ie *eft, could recognize that. 

aw js 

a- «"■ ra: sa an™ si ss&ss i sus f! 

to eff«t Mt 1 in . order ‘S' tre ? tmEn ‘ “* future vo|™“ ta 

« 1 Ct vii e r rll ^ fl transforms- the series. 
g®» of Philosophy which Professor R0 Y Enn pv 

done, apparent”, fcy 0 "stormnio°the Studied 0 * En f‘ sl,a " d American 
ivory tower and hiirling iS slcBy Stud,es * University of Sussex, 
inmate from an upstairs window". 

3 “ 1s j E 1 may use one of his own 

colourful phrases, nothing more c xa _ri < • 

, fash . ioaab r le Paranoia” RefleCtlOllS Oil 
with which tlio right, Intellectual or 

T n n 9 


^ ovn i ud 8 ment on this 
particular lapse of "memory” con- 
tinued to cherish the “Memoirs” 


for the job. But I hope that some- 
thing more adequate in the way of 
mere accuracy might bo achieved in 
the treatment of future volumes In 
the series. 

ROY EDGLEY. 

School of English and American 
Studies, University of Sussex. 


M? 1 %ii£ C ° nd ? assa P laboured by 
Mr Eilmanii is the passage ■ in 
which Hoeppli seems, for a moment 
^ Possibility that the 
Memons may be fantasy. If 
c T-i- o? a 11 1 1 1 who grapples y with 
possibi lines and espouses positions, 
will embrace English syntax closely 
enough to distinguish between the 

indicative and subjunctive moods, 
he will see that Hoeppll here is not 
expressing hj s own view but allaiv- 
-mg a hypothesis. Tlie reader, save 
bold the ojpinlon’’ 
tnot the Memoirs ” ore fantasy • 

■ueh M ?n , * g A r a , tn ™nent” Uiat 
® a oh an opinion should be vfndi- 


otherwise, typically regards the left. 
As a view of . Marxism it is, for 
, a refined interpreter, who 
clearly thmks himself more know- 
ftSSh QI J, the subiect than those 
tiresome academic Marxists » 
I hS 1t ?’ surprisingly vulgar ; 
though o tfier evidence also suggests 
a concepbon of Marxism that owes 
more to Popper than to Marx. As 
a view of radical philosophy it shows 
no understanding of the realities of 
the academic situation. As a view 
of Hie plan of the series Philosophy 
Now It’s just plain silly. 

In the first place. I am not the 

«F a A r ‘ ° r S ny ot ! ier «nd of fuehrer, 
i f p tba , aud,& ^ in the series. I am 
the editor. Further, what I say in 


‘Reflections on 
Language’ 

.Sir,— Both the letters of Dnvid W. 
Ligntfoot and Michael Scuffll 
(November 19) contain such serious 
misrepresentations of my views and 
ri natll I re °f my disagreement 
with Chomsky thut ft seems worth- 


Weimar 1 B »“■ 

S wroi WS /l F |“ d >w=»aer in- althouEh I ftave imliH.'i , 811 S ”h?! ,y of u t '' em 

filirtinA fi?„ un worthies were -° ns ^ w ith de Margerle,. I have of less . self-satisfying than tha qimniA 

his boolc Pan 1 !?* 11 ^ 0Us ^ ar ^ calur e of pv[!{3 e ’ used Mme de Margerie’a raeta P li nrs of crusading militarism 
ud bv v/,S U «i wail * e . r Picked. SJjjw* « well as that of several tbat Scrtrtn invents. Ho a «i?S 

8918 ™ FRA N R FELDMAN. L^derstlndln/n ^ dlnfi * without S™’ i d0fea not tfBV ^ well”?* Ms 

^^ g e? ! r c v.n, A ~- gs k 

fftF&i'j&S 


vorv tower they „e part of "the 
flail i buiixte .and its transfonna- 
SS Th *Jt° ^ self-transforma- 

law’s Jf 1 ^fii C £!^ fo [ a conception 
less seU-saUsfyiqg thaii the simple 

EX l| &rV c , crusadi ng militarism 
that Scrutbn invents. He asserts 
that Marx's “poetic languaM 
J? s °‘ ed A 8 . Jt ,s fn German romanti- 
cism, _ dobs not travel well”- Ms 


while to set them straight. 

First, Mr Light foot attributes to 
me the incredible view that ** refer- 
ring expressions cannot be broken 
up and that this is a “piece of 
Innate equipment". I have never 
advanced any view even remotely 
resembling this and if I liad it 
would not have survived a moment’s 
reflection. .For example, in refer- 
ring expressions containing relative 
4 a “ ses . we insert parenthetical 
elements which “ break up ” the 

S iy<! f lau ?V Thua in ” the man 
w,, o m drunk ", we can insert "ns 
you mustjiulinit" in get “die man 
who, os you must admit, is drunk 
My suggestion conccniiiig lunate 
equipment was rather (and hero I 
lave to quota myself since I do not 

1/n f»TU Hniii » n !. _ « m 


*! 2 . W T ho ? ir t0 , sa Y 11 any more dearly 
than I already have), "If the child 
who is learning English Is predls- 


Fowfanger IS^rmnny, rt,,ul,w « e * 

‘In defence of, 

JDr Hoeppli 5 . 

uuhlSSr^n M iS E,I P, an n wishes to 
to W Sf,* Dj ‘ £?£ PI,I i S “ Postscript ’’ 
Memoirs » E i d,riUnd ^house’s 

.Moan^Wle, -he could ^lear Ms 


metaphors oE crusading militarism - „ 

that Scrutbn invents. He asserts fiSff d J° °°« ^?F Yunctlonal’ units, 
that Marx’s “poetic language SfiS Si? teH him , KUch . tM "& « 
rooted as it is in German romanti- tkp ® e,lt0,lce [ a about, what 
cism, dots not travel well’*- his l» t0 ? Ce i. sa Y* a b. 0,,t tbe thing 
all? Ju nBUB8a , of ,r stormtroopers ” u S Ia th e sentence is 

and the rest is clearly Sturm unit as ..; t0 ma ^ e a statement or ask n 
Drang, and I entirely concur In his ?n° n ' el S — d ! en we will not need 
Judgment of its English version as nJd? P a 0SS that ?* flddW ? n , the child 
“fatuous and dull". Finally rillo .JSS?h,L s 3 parat o Principle of the 
say in my general preface tmit “the de P end fnce ot linguistic 

books in this seriw ire ‘ united bJ SS?Jfiw d l3ff t0 idenlify tha Sram- 
nothing except diseqat^t’* „iS relevapt structures 

analytical philosophy; in other ^ Ear ®s Chomsky’s exaninles 

illVtlf 6 th Sfiema necessBr y to |f°/l C ?£ ned t***’ man wh6 is 
beS z writ’Jn 0y i a ? » 0 t united by ff 1 JJf {? JJ a roora — Is the min Who 

peing written either by radical .' rLfij} *5 r °o| n . and other such 


A j® pa will now 


Si& d i&fS n, if ^WUngirtsh not , withdraw his'allegatiQnrakai^t me 

tusfr m ’ ,,ent 

« Q f .” UGFr TREVOR-ROPER. . 
'2ggjn> itmdamenteJIy based S 8 St Aldate s, Oxford. 

iw?T‘ r 2 0 thln 8 ,can ‘be baheved -od 

. tn&fr evidences Ldid riot wrlfo rW' 

natJiing in thein was thiB.-J.uinrai? < hh* . . 


Hffloww* of the fa C t, vour7eaders Is to invent m 

sndiild know that at . least two of ?u aU j ,8esa ^ attribute to me and 
jjj a,n - a r® n°t Marxists and four are Ul fln d 1 emo , n ? h- ate that it is “ tr^s- 
"f* .lUembers of the radicM philo P arently falsa ” No doubt It Is 
sophy gr°uo..The author whosebook K an ?P® r ®ntly false, but it is h 


fVThT& t w Ki erl, « , 5 «“»«» 

ex- 


speaker should be able to TV 
the rules ns rules he 
following nil along”. has \ . 

Furthermore, this H 
wny of finding out 
people nre actually ^ * 
whether m lunguage 
nuette, or other formf ^' 11 
governed behnvbiur. And fi* 
cuilly impnrtom to ££?££* 
rule-governed abilities ^ 
otherwise, to be uble to 3E - 9 
Which rules people are aS^ 
lowing from oihar rHftS 
would gencrute enuivalA^ ^ 
but which they are not iu f ml! 
lowing. This is because 
of human behaviour, unfficeA-? 8 
of physics m- of human phStfc 
>luv n cnusnl role in produft 
behaviour Hint they explain. ^ 

M r Light foot’s way of desliog u* 
ijils problem d s really^f^ 
desperate manoeuvre. He mLl 
that ,11 so far as speaWnfafiS 
w o matter of intentional^ 
governed behaviour his aualosvSw 
physiology breaks down/U^ 
postulates a second linauW 
pe fence, the " ability to"5B£S 
possible from impossible SK 
structures" That is, for lBS 
the rules of language do notu 

abflTn^t f ° r ? ll0msky * “wterSS 
to Produce and undenuunli 
limuleas number of sentences ; tbn 
simply concern our . ability ti ufl 
grammatical front ungramnatla] 
sentences. But the objectkui to (bk 

■ obvious and Indeed b 5 * 
already in Chomsky ; tlie reasca n ^ 

T^ , T , | n,1,iC,1 fram 
matical English sentences is tfauw 

know how to speak English. The 

ability to distinguish die gnunmiri. 

cat from the 11 11 grammatical h 

simply a part of our ability to ov 

n i 5 le ■ nile -Soverned into- 
tional liehuvioiir I have bra 
ull tiding tu. 

Mr Scuff il accuses me of thtd 
mistakes winch he says “viriue" 
my argument. I believe he it la 
error on nil three counts. 

First, he says that I fall 4 orw» 
nize that though it is not nrceuev 
to postulate the principle of str» 
ture dependence, It Is the btt 
empirical hypothesis to account for 
Uks data. Well, we can all «|M 
tnat it Is not logically necesur?; 
that is hardly the point at issw. 
My arguinent was that the hypertfr 
«$ js plausible only If one nidw 
Soane very strong and unargutd 
ass uinjM ions about the nature of (be 
rules of language. If form and hint- 
non m language (interact in the wj* 

, 1 . i VC i su KBi!sted f Chomsky’s hj^o- 
tnesis is quite unnecessary, i a you 
0011 1 nued it to account for the Mia. 

I cannot sec that ha has met ibis 
objection. 

-Second, lie concedes that speakinj 
n language is a form of rule-g«- 
ernud Intentional behaviour but he 
says it is "not correct «o deduce 
[rom rMs that language ia governed 
by intentional rules ” « No one tit 
down to write tho rules." Since I 
do not use the expression “tot** 
tonal rules *' and since I have never 
suggested that tho rules of language 
wei*e arrived at by sitting down to 
write them it is hard to know how 
this is supposed to be at all rtf* 
vanr. 

Third, he says It Is. erroneous W 
assert that "the man who is tall, 
in the previously cited example is 
used to refer to a particular man- 
When it Is being used bj linguists 
J 11 discussing lingulsncs, who, ha 
asks, fa it being used to refer to ? 

This ", he assures us, “ is not a 
trick question” Well, it may not 
be n trick question but It is a use- 
mention fallacy of a fairly flagrant 
sort. The ’sentences in tha quoted 
examples ’ BMwm*mianed and not 
used. But to underimrid thairt is W 


If Mr Eikithh^^ tiiinks filiJ • HiwigHt'dilit Hammett 
IfoeppU, in wrTOr 1 ^thar* Heml)ig%vt5y 

Memoirs ” are ' futi dn a n 1 Jtt.v os dlveeaa aaLi 

based-- on f «#•»«.** . ^d • Cyril • Cdhholly "j 






.Second, he attributes to me th+ * n « w I’nw. «««, »•« «* — — l-r 
mw th at " the rules of subject expression Is,, as a 

of . the rules of English, used to 


EuSf'm 1 *? lh f, rules of Ian- 

Safi.*-*? 

of^ftLu Sly * can , hardly be accused 


1 ST . 

‘SSStiSLJ M . to**Uue£. 




u «eu. am >u uuus.a.mu. — . 

know'(inter alia) that in- •each ti 
subject expression Is,, as a maitw 
of the rules of English, used. » 
fact that -eh any give? 
not be used out 
only mentioned is simply irtelavant. 

My most serious objectiM^ 
Messrs Lightfoot and Scuffll j* 
they trivialize-, what Is in'fMf 
rmher interesting dispute, p 
akrx yjafon of language aa ari-ai 
nomous abstract system; u«d' °niy 

■. Incidentally for communicanon. I* 

attractive and powerful. My 1 

• work ui the philosophy of lan § 1 
has led me to believe that 
structure of language is .not autoa® - 
mous irt quite the ways he sugg fle,< - 

■ that- structure and function 'Wte 
in all sorts of interesting and co®; 
Plex ways that are, left out of:« 
theories. The issue between 

• two conceptions is not to “f If' 
solved bk the sort of brisk pQ le ^ ; f 

,i in, , whicii-* Lightfoot and^ Scufu' 

, 6 hgage. - ’ . ■. 01 . u' ’ 

1 - . . .JOHN R. SEARLE. ; 

- Popdrhhent.ibf Philosophy, JJ? 

.. ^ehaity of*£aIljDrnia > -Berko]eyi ^ 

>• fornia 9472a.! >' - -i-f - i * 1 : ' 


FOOD AND DRINK 


TLS DECEMBER < 


Cook’s tour 


Leaks from the accurately presented, it is because 

T n the text has been constructed with ■'■■■■ 

I .ectlire iVOOm that end in view, and with some _ T 

Sir, — In a review of my edition j dea 0 L t ] ie I .? r i f fia “ llies . ' “ £ , ? l,c . h a By Joseph Rykwert 

t a itK,4,in,MMi'c I eetnros nn rhn tas k. The. difficulties shuuld, how- 

ever, bo borne In mind by readers 

fS 1 m £SS t z&\ Crlxdn Wriohc ° f the book . atld 1 Bm E lad that Mr Tnmnnn 1 tl( ., rrnnnw . 

‘November 26), Crispin Wright Wright JlHS drawn attention to the Til LO DORA FlizGiHBON 1 

Iblf^rrum U included in tlie nub- l )rob,ems here - The Food of the Western World 

Pi ^ ^rdnn Wktcensteln nrnsP h« . . C0RA DIAMOND. An Encyclopedia of F 01 

S'm h™ Sd « great deal more Ns 79 * "‘S^ury New Perk. London Europe end llorth America 

than is presented. In fact the evl- IN3 ‘ 529pp. Hutchinson. £9.95. 

dence is rather against that. The _ , , 

average length In the published text Afl 3 111 Smith 

of the four lectures for which only k/ltlAlu This is a monumental ante 

two versions were available is just Sir,— An editorial cut of a nara- dictionary of cooking to 


diems and preparation of tlie dish 
to a customer, and guide him in 


fur veritable Nuntais, mnl ngoin 
under C for curi. But under curd 


his choice and sequence of courses, you will not find a recipe for the 
-- It concentrated on French cuisine, omelette made with tunny and carp 
= and nn tlie permitted imports (cro- roes which is called omelette if 11 
me ski, curry, couscous and so on) ; curd, and which I can heurtily 
Mrs FitzCibbon has done the recommend. But many classic 


FitzCibbon has done 


CORA DIAMOND. An Encyclopedia of Food from nolvalot 
79a Highbury New Park, Loudon Europe and North America ' ‘ 

3 - 529pp. Hutchinson. £9.95. hu , k C v 


same, but for the cross-cultural dishes ate treated with equal bre- 
polyglor. vity: yot-au-feu, petite nuirmite , 

Her book Is unfortunatclv too «“* podrnla, dishes of great liter- 


bulky to put in the back 


as well as gastronomic merit. 


dence Is rather against that. The i ,--ir l v»-7ii^,^ l 77-«a l .».il and carry into a Finnish restaurant What ia more, Mrs FitzGibbo it’s in. 

average length In the published text Adaitl Smith ^ in order to find out what you may fermahnn Js not always absolutely 

of the four lectures for which only * This is a monumental enterprise: a expect when you order karitihui- reliable: buffalo mossarella is still 

two versions were available is just Sir,— An editorial cut of a para- dictionary of cooking terms and piiraat, or into a Greek one for Efeely available, not only in the 

over six pages : that of the eleven Brap h at the end of my review of foods for the whole of Europe and soudzaukakia. But considering how Cuinpagna where it is made, hut in 


oiiu muj iiilu a. unman luamuiain . . , : 

.in order to find out what you may f °^! n Pi ,011 t * 8 ,, n ? t always absolutely 
This is a monumental enterprise: a expect when you order karialan- «hmd«* buffalo morzureflit is still 
dictionary of cooking terms and piiraaC, or into a Greek one for £ reel y available, not only in the 


ovei a** w ‘, T -“ gi apn at cne enu or my review 01 luuu > sauaznuKaKia. isuc consiuermg now ....... .1 u «i. •» 

lectures for which there were three David A. Reisman’s Adam Smith’s Anglo-Saxon America, and all in abbreviated it all is, the reader ? 10St superior Italian grocers, and 
versions is just over nine pages. Sociological Economics (Decembei the original spelling. Not -only does CQU | d have been spared the informa- “ preferred to the cows’ milk pro- 


and that of the sixteen for which 3 ) has resulted in a distortion o! Theodora FitzGibbon have to wres- tion tha t ezysciee hidwiasty is the duct D * tllB same name, 

there are four versions Is just a the verdict I wanted to pass. The tie with Cyrillic transliteration but, Polish for Jerusalem artichoke, since But still, the " Encyclopaedia” is 
few lines more.^ Having rour ver- paragraph reads as follows: tL 0 C ®.l S ia .J!?5 udas . a .ji\ a,ab tlL P° particular recipe is attached to hugely informative; the 6,000 or so 


hugely informative; the 6,000 or so 


vi. uk««»uu .k u.a. oca — . . ... — - »«.».« ku.itu (tlwovs accurate but very valuable 

Smith unsteadily at least has the st e tion s to tl 1 e cook with ^ a g re a- p ro mage Nan to is dlt aussi du curd, in providing a repertory-dictionary 

great merit of seeing him whole. . able . anecdote, to stunulate the you 1V1 ][ fj, 1( | curiously, under V of culinary terms. 

Mr Reisman, it is true, does try Imagination .and,, expedite die 

aches of^the^miildliaguaMaxlcogy'a; C ‘ 1 ^, 7 ^ 1 c 

MfSrr^S spirit levels 

f or Sa 8 ? ke oE , ef Eect - But he Jyo^Shw^ of m!nS| lliaiiaSC,i ^ - Gin destroyed men, women and 

is evidently a scholar of consider- avold showers of menus. „ „ , „ , children alike. The dust-lacker mis- 


sions makes for greater accuracy, But on the whole this is an Intel- Jewish dishes, also with that of it apart from the usual garnish d la entries ensure that, despite some 

but not for any significant increase Ijgent, lively, and well-researched Latinized \iddish. She therefore polonaise. There are other prob- duplication, we can all learn some- 

in the actual amount of material contribution to the subject, which adds to the usual problems of the Jems too. If you wish to look tip thing. It is quirkily arranged, not 

available, nor in continuity. What although on occasion It may see cookery author (how to lard in- the delicious Breton cheese called always accurate but very valuable 

this shows is either that the note- Smith unsteadily at least has the structions to the cook with agree- Promage Nan tats dlt aussi du curd, in providing a repertory-dictionary 

takers together got most of what great merit of seeing him whole. able . anecdote, to stunulate the you lv i]l find it, curiously, under V of culinary terms, 

was said, or that they tended all Mr Reisman it is true does trv imagination and expedite tlie 

to leave out the seme things— or our patience* at times ■* his stvle hand ) 1111 th fl ^uly awful head- — - . » ^ H 

perhaps both. In any case there ; s 0 { ten pretentious, hia ouoto- aches of the multilingual lexlcogra- nf I y/\1 

must have been quite lengthy pauses ri 0 na are sometbnes over-selective P ber - The proofreading must have ^[j] | IT I nV GlS 

in which nothing at ail was said. be “ nrone to ^Sme ^en a forniidable task and I really KJ £' XX Xi * XK ^ V V/AO 

Mr Wright mentions the likeli- f or t he sake of effect But he do not know bow sbe . managed to w „■», , ■■ „ „ A**trnvt>A 

hood that Wittgenstein’s audience is evidently a scholar of consider- avoid showers of literals. wo . />, , children alike. The dust-jacket djs- 

^cMudivstRnffhm t 0 ninn 1 BUno n 0 on 3 ( able talent and originality : and But Mrs FitzGlbbon lias other By Sarah GOfld plays a heartrending engraving of a 

mangl m B in the presence of a book 0 / such troubles enough. At the outset, ill distraught, poverty-stricken wife 

quality any further criticism the bibliography, tlie author of that — - — - hung about witli two small cltild- 

murrAe* ^ii S fdn r 0 S!nmM S m!v would be as out of place— to use fine old book, L’Arte di star sano e JOHN watnry : ren, earnestly entreating her giu- 

?n! r £!L°L in e n o° e . Mr Reisman s favourite mangier bene loses his surname as . , _ . sozzled man to enter the baker’s 

„„ Smithian similes— as a sow m a W ell as half his title: Maria Och- Mother’s Ruin rather than the adjacent gin shops 

the text as the mam themes them- drawing-room. rowicz appears as the author of 152pp. Peter Owen. £4.95. and John Doxat in a contemporary 

8el « a l prQble f? here, but RONALD MEEK. ' two books, one in Polish (1911) * account. Drink and Drinking, estf- 

a slightly different one. It was often Department of Economics. Uni- and another in English (I960). mates tnat “a large number of tho 

clear m the notes that the writer yersity of Leicester, Leicester LEI Something wrong there, surely ? But Tlie history of gin Is relatively short labouring masses were apparently 

bad not understood what Wittgen- 7RH. then the method breaks down at H nd certainly in its early day 9 nasty in a state of permanent intoxication, 

stain had said and had therefore die beginning: the two first entries an( j brutish. Though soldiers fight- and their rulers steadily inebriated 

been unable to record It properly, < ft/Tac+av 5 in the “Encyclopedia ” are identical: lug in the Netherlands in tlie seven- on costlier potables ". Perhaps tha 

or naa misunderstood his own vi IvhCl iYiaSlCl cai, the Dutch and German word teenth century brought back a taste most famous iudictment is Hogarth’s 
notes in writing them up. The notes f or “ eel " ; the Dutdi version Is f or an alcohol tasting of juniper 1750 print “Gin Lane” with its 

contain much mangling and water- Sir, In your no to on the new f 0 Uowed by the ingredients of a fgenidvre was soon corrupted to ghastly detail of tlie gin drinker^ 

fc idras->.k- 1 ^ 4 ^ ***** «n* g*™™ «• sks,- «■ ohuvi M . 
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able talent and originality : and But Mrs FitzGlbbon lias other by oBTdn IjOHu 

In the presence of a book of such troubles enough. At die outset, ill 

quality any further criticism the bibliography, tlie author of that 1 1 " "Tr 1 " a 

would be as out of place— to use fine old book, L’Arte di star sano e JOHN WATNRY 1 

one of Mr Reisman’s favourite mangiar bene loses his surname as §1 , _ . 

Smithian similes— as a sow in a W ell as half his title: Maria Och- Mother's Ruin 

drawing-room. rowicz appears as the author of 152pp. Peter Owen. 


arawmg-rooni. rowicz appears as the author ot 

RONALD MEEK. 1 two books, one in Polish (1911) 
Department of Economics. Uni- and another in English (i960). 


Owen. £4.95. 


Gin destroyed men, women and 
children alike. The dust-jacket dis- 
plays a heartrending engraving of a 
distraught, poverty-stricken wife 
hung about with two small child- 
ren, earnestly entreating her giu- 
sozzled man to enter the baker’s 
rather than the adjacent gin shop; 
and John Doxat in a contemporary 
account. Drink and Drinking, esti- 
mates that " a large number of tho 


Cricket Master 


aal, the Dutch and Gorman word teenth century brought back a taste most famous indie 
for "eel”; the Dutdi version Is f or an alcohol tasting of juniper 17S0 print “Gin 


iudictment is Hogar til’s 


The difficulty was to elimiuate moned by 
such distortions without imposing December : 
some idea of mine of what Wittgen- tains a “ t 
stein ought to have said. A “ prin- poem, “ CrI 


monad hn Bella 7CnmmPiilnnr — *** — “““ - geneva ana inter j, 

refera y° u to a hamburger aal- not unC ji wiUIam 111 came to tlie 
December 3), you write timt it coil- 5 U pp e vvhich you have to look up throne that It " became positively ernil 

unjferH. . Tills radpe is culled, with patriotic to drink to the new Dutch g{ a 


It was not until 1720 that the Gov- 
ernment woke up to tho fact that 
gin drinking had got out of control. 


Place, London SW7. 


dole of charity” operates here, and Master”, certainly, was not in the could havB tasMd all the dishes in SS&uJuied trade iSth the French Bills was naS^d Smed at hflltinl 

I had to invent constraints to stop original edition, but “unpublished" this book?— from N. Whitfield’s arid wines were ? 

it from becoming a licence to make it is not: It appeared in the London grmm&dSfr Mrs FltzGibbon S®5 rt J ] Suded S“ $ V* 

Masazine ' N 0v6mbe r I960. BKki*, much ® Se^TgeS^of^larSi'M gKjuS?* I.° e«"£ 

and concentrated (by my own lights) ALAN ROSS. more refined version of it given by rfigunae 0 f surplus grain to distil- steatf of bad spirits*’. To bekln 

Sririffl^S 30 Dumas p|rc ^ In bis Grand. Diction- gS^lted S tlie English taking Si a suSisdJn of Bilk almpS 

SS , l fJ ,e Sol Place * London SW7 * noire as Potage aux nnguillcs, rt la to tha bottle like lambs to tho drove the gin buslneas undorgtouna 

a 1 , _ >-« , . mode £!lambourg. m But diea^ ha B ] a „ghter. Wherem baer Jhad to be and reaultod in 4omo literally mur- 

{ Front China to does not appear jn tile biblio- so i d j n inns, gin made a pretty derons concoctions j but by 1751 

T?T t°i 2,S® r XUIII V^lIIIla IU graphy. _ penny for chandlers, grocers, vie- beor was in the ascendancy and 

r g thovlSr WittVeSfteTn Peril 5 Nor does another forgotten but tuallers, tobacconist; Wbers, street- with the Sale of Bew Act in 1830 

have eiSd titinaf wSre stickier and A Cl U useful, If inevitably servile manual, hawkers and brothal-keepers olike. things were definitely Improving. 

I had 110 single wny of handling all Sir*— With reference to the letter tiie Guide dw Maitre d’Hdtel, The Dr oILnJ 0 Lj d ‘ ot hinE^ Nevertheless there was to be 

such passages. The point is that “From China to Peru” hi the TLS though this “ Encyclopedia , whore drunk 2d. S^w tor Mming nearly a century of activity ahead 

some of what is lost to the taking of December 3 doubtless many other tlie Ingredients for each dish are aPP« rad for “ ie Temperance Movement. In 


and concentrated (by my own lights) 
in the face of any evidence there 
might be to the contrary. Tho con- 
straints worked reasonably well 
when there was a confused version 
and a clear version of the same pas- 
sage ; when all I had was something 
I thought Wittgenstein could not 
have add, tilings were stickier, and 
1 had 110 single way of handling all 
such passages. The point Is that 
some of wnat is lost In the taking 


From 


Peru’ 


and writing up of notes can bo re- pedants have written pointing out stated abruptly^ apd its cooking empty 1 , witos John^etney. the United States total prohibition 
stoted ?K ^compVrison of that it was used by Sir wfiliam method il ) often left to &****%* Jndlo? «JSSS& art w »j*ulted In the groi^ of the cock- 

several versions, taking Into account Temple, in his essay “ Upon imagination, is much more like drimdng, and fw passing out on tajj ^ n mflB us of disguising a lot 

tha idiosynernsiesof each; for we Poetry * 1 (page 362 of the fourth that early effort In ostensory cook- when dimnk. Many ^ of very nasty bathtub gin 5 and 1 in 

do not afl mangle the same tiling^ edition of his Miscellaneous, 1696), ery than like tiie Larousse Gas- again. • England tho Jukbit caught on after 

or in the same ways. New distor- and It may well bo anterior to him. tronomique which remains in com- e^ ^make a^ewryhody ?i 6 Firat World War. Seven thpuy 

tlons are no doubt introduced, but C. R. BOXER. mand of the field. AEtar all, tha it was easy to majee ana everynouy Sand difforent types of cocktail 

there will ba fewer of them. If Ringshall End, Little Gaddesderi, Guide was intended for waiters, so made 10 drink were mixed during the golden.Codfi* 

the surroundings imd sources of Berkhlmstod, Hortfordshira. that they could explain tho ingre- and everybody drank it. tall Age, the majority <vith. a gja 

■ • - — - ■ ■ - ■ ■-■ ■ ■ basis. The author gives the origin 

■ . ' . , - ■ 1 * i »i and contents of nine of the most 

Information please Among this week s contributors “ Wt 

General Sir Andrew Barnard (1773- Dr Kathleen Lynn, .suffragette, Cap- E. P. Abmham : is P^^orof Qu^N r Sfe Mr Wamev has written i most 

1855): whereabouts of the Bar- tain in the Irish Citizen Army: Chemical Pathology at the Uni- tenure was published earlier this entertaining history of the progress 

Hard Letters from which Duck- whereabouts of any information verslty of Oxford. year. of gin from the apothecary’s shop 

worth published a selection in about her or any letters or per- t j. Alexander is the .author of Adriana Ihrodaconou . holds a T«dn- —it is still considered: beneficial 

John Hoars. SS 


worth published a selection in 
1928, • , 


Savila Club, 69 
London Wl. 


John Hoare. 
Brook Street, 


■ about her or any letters or per- 
sonal reminiscences. 

Mary Gillespie. 

55 Willow Street Brooklyn, New 
York 11201, USA. 


and contents of nine of the most 
famous for . anyone with a bit of 
time and gin to spare. 

Mr Wntney has written i most 
entertaining history of the progress 


G. Bowers. 


• JLionaon Wl. *«»•*.. ***«*, wo«- ------ --- -7 . n „ nvrar .j.u . • on min a oner nurory 01 ms gr®is 

WUUam Bewley (1726-83): where- Amddde Mpandet (1860-1935). Play- f£Sf e,s «* Hwroricat w grapny, StbpjIan KbRNm’s Experience aid gin distilling firms. and a chapter 
abouts of any letters or papers, wright and editor and biblio- ^ ... . _ . Conduct was pubUshed earlier this on a few of tHo writers who have 

for a biography and edition of grapher of seventeenth and elgh- Cram. Bahhett Is a Rflad^ to year. treated of &e subject—ffom 

letters. ceenth-century French drama: Philosophy at the Univereity of . nr . ... Dickens to T. S. Eliot TroHopet 

G. Bowers. any biograpWcal information. Warwick. W. ^ lathe sad, , gin-sodden engraver, Mr Snow 

5468 rue StUrbaia 4, Montreal, , P. E. Larkin. John. BeCoff Is the author of The g- * Bismarck and. jn OrUff JPa-np-^I do not know 

- - Quebec H2T 2X1. French Librarian, University^ of Existence of Mind, 1962, and Europe, . whflther such. a nun as this Is not 

Edith Nesbtt] Bland, children’s Warwick, ' Coventry, Warwick- psychological Sciences, 1973. John Moufs collection of poems, Jhnvltest .thing which grovels on 

author; whereabouts of .any shire, John Bender Is Priifessor of 'English A Pqrilal Lighi,.Ym pdblished lost "hhS* & 

material; especially- letters, for a Henry Peacham (1578-1642), author JJstanford University, California. year, SwSJ£h^&' nriSna ^tha nhSm 

study oc her life and work. of The Compleat Gentleman: n m im, ■ wthougl fr the origins of. the potato 

I. Briggs. whereabouts of anv manuscripts, Brucb Bot/CHHR is a Lecturer In Jeremy No axes Is the _mithor of The "mother’s ruin^ ■ ore discussed^ 

c/o- Robin Briggs, All Souls Col- le ttYrsor documents, espedaS Fine Art at University College Nazi Party in Lower Saxony, 1921- there Is no teaco of. those poigntot 

-lege, Oxford” ' records of birth, hw^nge, will London. , . J93J, 197L ‘ Unes—prewmibly from some music 

M • j * _ ' 1 . ; .. - ra-i v\— I . ' J . nail ennff* 


5468 rue St-Urbaia 4, Montreal, 
Quebec H2T 2X1. • 

Edith Nesbit] Bland, children's 
author; whereabouts of any 
material; especially- letters, for a 
study' or her life and work. 

J. Briggs. 

c/o- Robin Briggs, All Souls Col- 
: -lege, Oxford, 

Nancy. Cxtnard: any memories, per* 
\ sonal or literary, for a biography. 
, : • Michael McManus. 

I-..5 Wayerley Court, 34-37 Beau- 
mont Street, Londpn Wl. 
Charles Darwin : whereabouts of any 
: ..orjgirtal letters to or from Darwin, 
- for. an edition of collected letters. 


J Frederick BurkhardL. 

; . St Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
Reverend. Francis Kilvert (1840- 
•.•‘■7?); whereabouts of any letters. 
Photographs or documents. 

_ - . -. Michael R. Braby. 

• John’s Square,' Wakefieldj 

• - ;Wert Yorkshire. . 


letters or documents, espaciatiy Fine Art . at University College Nazi Party iii Lower ' Saxony, 1921- there is no trace oL those poignbnt 
records of birth, marriage, will London. , 1971, .• Bnes-— presumably from some music 

and death. Jerome Bbdner isWatts Professor D.E. PoLi*M?fsthe. author- of A 

v ^ Ala" R- Young. .^Psychology at the University of Chinese Look at Literature, 1973. Gingbr,^as Mother’s ruin, . , 

K Beachcrpft Road, Oxford 6X2 P x®. ^ r. TT. recent collections of Mot * e ^ 

^ - • - ■ ■ . ^ AnthonV Burgess’s Moses was pub- .poems include Metamqrphbte*, 


^ „ - r tit - ir. ... nm- ajcthob* fluRGRos s tn 088 s was pun- poems include laevam rynoses, 

D( ^Lf fJtl^Snn SS^^Ioe- Ushed earUer thls y®**- 1968, end /rt Ijhe Trojan DUch, 1974t 

cSSy for tha period up to ,3953. R. F- CrattsnAN is, % -Eitio STOkBS Is Smute Ptofessor o,f 

c. Marino. Tolstoy: 4 critical < lntmuctim, History sf the Britidi Cqmmon- 
8 Melville Road, London SW13. 1969? T’'-' wealth at the . University of Cani- 


ige, Cambridge, Retweml Boreee W<Q« (1833-96)1 Wom’WBTf ooojj wmae in* snuge. 

Kilvert (1840- whereabouts of any papers by or Age 0 / Fee** 1968, and Sir Robert Glbjj STRtfVB faithe author of Soviet 

of any letters, about him other than those In me Peel, 1972, . Russian Ltteratvre l9i7S0, 1952. 

. n'wpkiiiiM Ui«T>a Tinn !»0 innlitnn T7« i Am 


major archives. Rupert Hall's books Include From 

Dorothy O. HelL Galileo to Newton, 1630-1720, I960,. 
91 Central Park West fietf York and Hook's. MicrogrflpWo: 16651965, 
10023, USA. . ' . . 1966. 1 •• ..:V . < :■ ' 


, Wfitbifriffu* is the author of: 
Concept df- the A®ant-Gdfde, 


CorriJha Merctf 

A Complete Quids to 
' Therapy: . ; - ?!■ ; 

From E^ychoartaJytia ■= 
tD&ha«our14odiflte^tt . , 
ioBlKqveJ; . ;l . • 
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The intermit tences of the quill 

By DougiasSealy »B»Spp' Sfc'i'S SSI 

.-.-7, -a being well deceived". WC » De Prof,mi® a » y and wcl1 * « s 111 »« a ible toilet fixture? 0 " 

VALENTIN IREMONGEH i . Mr rremonger writes with gusto, Hugh Max ton's poems in The tTia FnodiF;^ ‘ , . beds or the people wlin? R* . 

Horan's Field and on. or n P ^rvn dosp ^ c h » mounifiil themes; he Noise of the Fields, with some 1110 foss11 fish 15 P nIe 5 wo mined | hnr *»*'t «f thing with* u. Uf:: 

IImJ Heserva- uses ong lines in big stanzas, fre- exceptions are baffling. There is fu „ fn , tv pair fuvm.rablo eye. And ®^'* 13 

: ° ... , _ «“f n »ljr with rhyme, and flourishes a ™»wng elegy for his father, soma J forty m,llutes out from the would they read ? Rod 

80pp. Dublin: Dolmen. £1.75. adjectives and unusual words: his powerful fouLteen-lineis about n n ... hold. W. Jl. Yeats? And whm 

approach IS a far remove from the baiiked-down violence, many W «»>ught it deader than the bc ,L or > with their "dedl^ 

MICHAEL LONCLEY i short laconic poems that are fashion- graphic phrases—" soft grass has . MHa dinosaur, 11 ^ of loving monSft 1 * 

Man Lying On A Wall able today. flayed us as we slept ” ; « the hric-a Si??”?!! 1,1 ? tftne ; an , e,,1|5, .v coll- could Goethe and Hl]| e 

48pp. GoUancz. £2.50. Michael Long ley’s Man Lying on bra ?_ D Ll ho , wana rui,,s where wo abstraction. Which proved an ,^ b “ ll „. l .!L c i r . J 0 ®?!® 1 '* ran cJ^' 

HUGH MAXTON l 
Tile Noise Of The Fields 
43pp. Dublin: Dolmen. £1.95. 

-CIARAN CARSON 1 


graph album of a family holiday in' 2“iS e , of . tl,0 u rns «nd honey. Be!ow the Naming tropic lies' a Jssumfiiu" 11 ?^’ *? s,lch 

the. country: tiie poet is seen swim- j UC ^ e — but In the other poems 1 rrvtnn «■„». , . , . chill 5 i 1 s ®. m,1 |S ‘bat the boo 

wing, plucking a goose, carrying n °X se . e what he is driving at JSJ w J,i? cl Ji ed gravities { inlL??! P. ,, P. or 0, ‘ tQ ble-Fi 

water, admiring a vmw, sailing, etc ? ake the long and ambitious "Mas- d walci tl,ero is thicker than tbnt P ocr, Y fs f 

—Mmo of the poems. are like exten- £ m * A Meditation «. It seems to < mn ii , ,, , blood, wirP, cnn 1 

ded haikus where natural objects S® JWfli about tlie opposition fhi ! u ? d J l,cl u h M . ® ,ons which is h„ i 0 s- “ ,,d rl »ytl 

S” ®gp n nmth clarity and affection, Rff^ een landlords and tenants in th0 Sum o£ what Jt 8e «. History's r?5°ili‘i . ,, 

but Mr Longley is seldom content estates of the Edgeworths m> r im rude 5. tl * st Winch, llolhonch, 

JjJS*,?® describe and allow die /^b “jdjaiids ; an unldeinS ShS r nmm ed down on us, £ enchwm ton, Heachain : 


KfMtwS aai^-a«= tf.sasw« awsS 

boBr,proS^fia y “7tes‘ V ' °‘ . ™* *H„«: reP a " m,,ch “ 1 1 1 Wh « »»« >l>ey be for, those Sri* rttaK^ch-urt %F 

lB " “»* »« *«> * -Oull. 'SSJSiMgBi &" d 4 T ”““ tlle silence oT ^tuer sh ‘ " + 

— * ■- - „»isb sswass TiMt b ° bk " e — » ta. ; ■ws 

SfetsSfB* ia»fe«SK? tx.’Aej* 4SK . 


.[,i — ** ptum oi your hand " WHIU 1,lve to s 

Rhymes 

■SttTifS 01 thc youn ^ f to see tiie Point: the pro. 

ffi‘ Prufrock 0 ?t™ n S e r was the fundity seems sham. P By C. H Sissftn 


sourlV wntrhJJ fingertips or your eyes , a nienning *' uems you bought i, . nimMa .. . . . would Mid 

”• n "™ w —» s J rauc " “ e - JESrz . 

— ri ffrad ^ ffijsss rr, r W 

The generic WO rd tho S., my testicles future : ta t 1 wllh Weaver"; “Linen ’' / “ A, A$ tho ink - bn,is « bi the p^, 

Rhyme and reason 


s. se r ' arKEr as-ss *st 1 t d “ ,t »■ •» b. nr s Se sar-i 

SSb? tang 1 Ms^l^e Donald davie: 

eoSly .^SnsdSi"'^" 0 a ,? d e ^, 1 $ ngl ‘ !y J f^iwSon^des&bS Energy now. ^XSTfind *^4“ 

' Mr • 2SI 1 ’ ' and wonders wh^faer he’s — to giBd» 8tudeiIt who bas no axes 

’Unaware of, hM where. Hfa It Is now """ One wav nf . 


thm pos fieri ifr° calUTl I,,,u . ot,u?r ^ 

•** 

oSy^iminS* 1 ^ th ,J vere sradu- formally correct, his *yaa 

mi,lrtSrii Reading it over = unnot inI *ne, as it offers to dc 

bos that 5 "fjmrt of the mind . . 

}b® so sentences that seem 10 dih 


u^MLcntea mat seem 10 on 
forward thraugli their verbs 
ract do no such thing. . , , Wb 
appears to be narrative , . . is 
fact an endless series of copulu 
The analysis is without mercy, b 
with reason. 

ul la i tb . e metaphors could lo f» 
oo broken down Into succeai 
’jnearjinga . is irrelevant; ea 
when the breaking down has ba 

tlono for. 1,0 l _ I J . 


* «s a poet woi'k for : . WJl ° maae . is irrelevant ; t 

Prominent nonsen*i°f!!fe2^ r fJ!X bfs jJ 1 ®' 1 l be breaking down has t 

'OK t and into these linos n? 1 *i, Dav * e p,£chcs ' I? f< J r U8 ' w ® cannot hold 

> p wify of tec's : 1U 3 f ^ young mas. to it when we return to reat 

> had been Th „ a . u, e poem, 


ded ■ menace 

chorus » ond 
"garden path 1 
from my fad 
vuetiest moi 
™*.RO«.oC t 
. KO irr*TOcal 



ma, milk and rnacic, from tlie . That Is one form of aberrati 

Time is the tun? nil , ^PnS Cr ’ Jesa P r «cntioufl, and li 

• . thoiAi^i" 5 ud p“iL n8 r a *?**** impotence in 

From bald pavUioiS?^ anS^Sit 1 ** ft winf roa, if y « n °t a desire to tr 
i lona and |he house ™ wltli contempt, fas to bo found 

Time tracks tlie sound n f 1 road which Is "invertobn 

aound of shape on as at the. end of The Waste Lt 

.On rose and icicla” c n *“ c 5 of Pound’s Cantos, whi 

icicle the ringing «e poet deos without not Just e 

«®t Ae current 


By Johq Mole 


^arry CU$8Tr 
A Against , (he ^igh( 
112pp. Anvil P row Poetry. £^ 25 . 
PRTfe MOROAv , ; • “ 

.1 8ee Vou oh Af y Arm 
SOplL Arc Pub^catione, 45p. 


iTtB SS» pa £F fm-. 


aw in tn ? poom. Probably the el 
aaonypted in (hat conclusion h 
cp’nptex for an invertebrate ti 

Til rA hlis. Alik-L • . — 


ia t an lovepteoraro < 
*“*?» but there is no reason 
?y®P structures should not be i 
JJV.tw n °t asked to b«< r ] 
tnan they can. Sometimes, i 

fiDOUvh fn ■ 




without 
rk of art, 
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istory, bu 
, conmni 
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Psychology and the image of man 


By Jerome Bruner 

One sometimes agrees to deliver occur in human societies: symbolic Let me move on to a more tie- or a light flash nr what not; rh<- 

a lecture on a set theme, only to .systems like language, concept uni mi led diagnosis of our historical latter, the response, nf course, lie- 

iliscover that ihe theme is not quite structures in terms nf which human difficulties, better to conic to terms iug an observable event like a liut- 

whar one had expected. Having beings carve up and interpret the with what I think Is needed to ion press or a verbal response. . 

agreed to deliver a Herbert Spencer world around them, and the cul- rescue psychology from its past and ... ... . . ... .. 

Lecture in Oxford on how psychol- tmal constraints imposed by human perhaps to assure it a place in the * cr ",p. aI .f. , 11 '- , was 

nav had affected common sense institutions were not within its general dehate on the nature of l,ot we “ 1,1 t,lls positivistic it on veil 
about man or had Itself been affec- terms of reference. These systems man. c , anie °" 6ll oot of the 


ted by that common sense — think- include everyday concepts like pur- . . . , . c theory or information, when it was 

nK then that it would make an pose, mind, responsibility, loyalty, Psychology paid Its price of shown that the nature of a stimulus 
amusing summer interlude of even Cabinet responsibility — trans- admission lo the natural sciences in could not be defined merely in cen- 

liistorical writing— I soon dls- milted [concepts that serve as the L be .!" n . et 5 e ! 1 _ lh L “: nt 1 u J'?!. b L a , tacb L , 1 m . etl .'. es i . gl i a,1 , ls '. A n . d i e . co l 1t,3,l ZV t 

covered it would not go so ~ 

easily. For once I- had started 


pose, mind, responsibilitv, loyalty, 
even Cabinet responsibility — trans- 


man canie M H " offshoot of tilt 

theory of inforniation, tvlien it was 
Psychology paid Its price of shown that the nature of a stimulus 
admission lo the natural sciences in could not be defined merely in cen- 


tred it would not go so basis for human institutions like rhe agreement to ban both mind and also depended upon the ensemble 

ilv For once I- had started law -and economic exchange, insti- purpose from its armamentarium of alternative stimuli that might 

the inevitable first notes, it was rations which, so to speak, provide of explanatory concepts- A decent have occurred, how many bits of 


nialn to me that I was not embarked - — , , ■- . . _ , ■ — — 

at all on a summer of intellectual tion. had no truck with fuller n lent alls m more, succinctly, what was the un- | ]as been fond of pointing nut, the 

history bur on a much thornier „ . or teleology. And, Indeed, given the certauuv In the event. Well, that best predictor of human behaviour 

enterprise, partlv philosophical, The founding contract of aca- gliost-in-the-machine use of such could also be dealt with by a sleight is a specification of whore the per- 
nartlv psychological, and only trivl- demio : psychology was such that, in concepts In that period, neither of of hand in which the set of permfs- son Is: in post-offices, we do he- 

ally historical trivial in the sense the maul, these matters were ruled them deserved a place. To anybody sible stimuli to be presented was [ ]B vc post-office. 

( hut it was no surprise that, in the out as belonging elsewhere, or, conversant with the history of controlled by the experimenter and Thfi effects of ^ lhree hisiori- 


u buffer against individual vuria- nineteen th-century natural science information were transmitted, or 


culture) by invoking a re%|innse -.vs- 
turn: cull it a tendency to ui.'.' ,:in 
to Miciul norms. Men hud .. ten- 
dency lo conform, and in c< lLii- 
miiy-deniaudiiig sitiiaLion-: n.i.mal 
distributions a of response were 
transformed into J-curves. At leccr, 
iwn differentiable types of simatinns 
were thereby recognized, nlihou';li 
the statistical criterion thus pro- 
vided wns not really used very 
search i ugly. But then, it is not a 
very searching analysis of the rules 
of chess, or courtship, or in vest me in 
to suy simply that people conform 
to them. As Roger Barker I19GJ) 
has been fond of pointing nut, the 


that it was no surprise that, III tne out as Deumgms eisewnere, «r, conversant win. rue msruiy or lu 7“X u :. d,, “ Theeffectsofihesethreehistori- 
ater nineteenth century, psychology more accurately, as nothing but psychology oyer the past century, it probability of occurrence could then Cll j , 1abh s Si t have so teed dw- 

had modelled itself on those sue- second-order phenomena to be Is surely plain that such an initial be stated as another property of clmloav— its a.S-mentSi Ks 

cessful naturaJ-science neighbours in derived from first principles. The taboo could not be sustained, save the stimulus— so that to e, g, and » . towards nositivism of the 

whose district it had decided to larger edifice of human affaire, it in the form of an ideological pro- could be added p. But suppose, -omai pi Mimism of the 

build its mansion, and hud suffered was felr, would be elucidated by fnce. Mentallstic. concepts were now, the set of alternatives were , ‘detail how a culture 

the consequences thereafter. the stones that comprised It. We there all along— in Tltchener's not independent of each other bur, p , human action— nut osv- 

„ . . . had, I believe, painted ourselves method of structural introspection, rather, were part of a structure, a p :“> ,aa ™ m * n octian put psj- 

I can recall my early dark i, uo a very tight little corner where in concepts like "imagery" and structure whose existence was in a ^ L ' rI ?“ s . 1 'P^ “ 

thoughts. Little question to begin w0 , iad much control and certainty even In the hallowed docuine of the head or mind of the subject, “7*?; a clmmSln?nf rr. f,rHmV 

with, that the most powerful impact _ IIko lower computer specialists threshold and just-noriceahle-diffei- like his language and its rules. How £*“"£"* SiS i SS“ £ 

on common sense had come from who iilsisl . that , the ' ir task ( s t0 dcs . enC0i And jmentionality was surely are we to Interpret the comprchen- r p„ r !f “ , s . ui" .1“ 

Freud. Yet Freud was, and is. cr i ke tke hardware and the machine an implicit premise in theories of slon of a sentence? tfiree historical defnrmatlnns we 

nf aca l deraic^vdmlo^ S s^o mucR* so language and not the properties of attention, with notions like “set" Take an example from the linguist reductionist in their ve ^ iature : if 

mat th ^ P ro « r . ams they comprise- being used heuristically to deal with c . v . Fillmore (1971): May wt you think responses are alland mind 

KefffiloK ffiS? wltfi and the price we may have had to self-directed intentions to behave in come in? Is it a st i mu i us? Well, f s □ nonsense. If you do not lake into 

wK tn .Srn The unwa^ ^nder- P ay bad , wc f “ ,,owed on th, f way a “rtam way. Indeed, we preferred not reaUy . T!ie sentence itself account the structural complexity of 

S w Jk is not even cov- ^ 0U J d bavc bee11 P er P etual « nd to conceive of these as inental- ifte appears, rather, to be a complex what it is that men respond to, and 

SfiI*JiiorfJfd svllabus Or take 3 usrifiable modesty. nhenomena or nurposive-Zifce f UDC tloii which seems to be mapping it y0u take man to he a creature of 

?2S? C Svcl Q KV Thfl ,. p Brp htdini-lrfll rM , n ,K whv t>ehaviou «*. ®, 8 ■ ToWs put- a c0ntext , nto a proposition that biology tempered by a certain 

it ano titer way . nas psycuoiogy There are hlstoi teal reasons why posive behaviourism. Even the u r n Tr Je!i *» a certain meanina The amnunf Ipal-nfm? fhm ft i« n we i-v 

SSVS^JSS^V e™ is. ”h?ldSod S Z pe , riod d ? f , '■“.‘‘rL behaviourism, ar | Sllke triggo?, ,l.o.. ture fnd^ tfS one oS 

which It could teasonuuiy db ex ea rly childhood of envy among the ushered in by J. B. Watson and now stimuli ** Mav ” sianais a soeech in Hip debate about man's nature 

.pected to hove a beormg, say econ- natllral ac | ances a „d our attempts perhen, flicking to a close In tho IS nduadni’permEriZ and rocog. ' , “ , t 

omics? Here, surely, u a powerful t0 emu j ate ( Qrj better, simulate) polemics of Professor Skinner, was nizes -that the addressee(s) is on hfs But there is also something in the 
mode of thought and of p°J|oy* their successes, and I shall consider we should remember, accompanied own turf as defined by some cade. nalu , Le °f tbe r ®*®°? 5 b . w0 ^j, 0 ? 0 

making that treats psychological these in a moment. It seems to by a rise of the phenomenological •» we ” signals that one should con- result nf our positivist tradition 

matters like risk, preference, ma that I have not exaggerated, theories of Gestalt nsvcboloBists .e tenet which tempts the reader of our 


Oxnard svllabus Or take i usri£iable modesty. nlicnomena or nurposive-Zifce function which seems to be mapping 

ered in the Oxtoid sviiaDus. ur taxe behaviours, as in To! man's pur- a context into a nronosition that 

it anotiter way : has psychology There are historical reasons why posive behaviourism. Even the f, » a certain meaning. The 

aHected issues of public coucein on t j U s was so, stemming from our period of radical behaviourism, elements are more like triggers ilian 
which It could r J aaS °P ably ba _ 0 *' early childhood of envy among the ushered in by J. B. Watson and now stimuli. ** May ” signals a speech 
Pected to have a bearing, say econ- natura! sciences and our attempts pe , hap8 flickering to a close In the IS ^radiiesdn^permfisten and recog. 
omics? Here, surely, is a powerful t0 emu j Hte ( ori better, simulate) polemics of Professor Skinner, was nizes ^hat the ^dressee(s) is on hfs 
mode of thought and their successes, and I shall consider we should remember, accompanied own turf as defined by some cade, 

making that treats psychological these in a moment. It seems to k y a rise Of the phenomenological “ We ” signals that one should con- 
matters like risk, pieference, ma that I have not exaggerated. thenriM of Gestalt nsvcIioloBists dnnhivic >.i..n;iuino «>- i<mct 


account the structural complexity of 
what it is that men respond to, and 
if you take man to he a creature of 


we should remember, accompanied own turf as defined by some c 
by a rise Of the phenomenological •» \y a »» signals chat one should 
theories of Gestalt psychologists cider contexts hivaarinii at ! 


matters like risk, preference, ma that I have not exaggerated, theories of Gestalt psychologists cider contexts invoJwlng at least which tempts the reader of our 

delayed grauficauon wi raving and ft, deed, .1 ant sure that there are who ?ou iv jh reca n Insisted upon three participants in which at least results Into rpductioni«m. It stems 
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.... — --T-- -• r — t - v, . 1 ,. ...i,,.. — a uiMiiiLuuu uolyvcou ilian a liuysi- nil a ns me aathr-essec 

like utility through which ' tb ® va lues intelligence and good will who ca i or geographical environment Indicates tlua-t the S] 
and probabilities of ® atc 9J? 8 ® ?*; would insist today that the course an d the effective phenomenal or companions want to 

a Ki ed JXjSSSi had yp° n wll,cb we originally embarked behavioural environment that medl- the addressee or to v, 


ture at tliat, and ono also suffi- 
ciently peripheral to psychology to , , , , . , , , ..... 

be ignored (perhaps deservedly) In no te, tliat psychology has not got on whose heuristic spirit was not .in the sentence might 1 mwo been uttered by 
.the syllabus of most major urn- * w i t i, i t . For it certainly has. But least constrained by a fixation on a dentist on behalf of Mnwelf mid 
versify departments- our modest successes have all boon, the nineteenth century. The third his nurse, fb-e two poised wlmh drill, 

a j « ii. . „ T In a special way, in uifro, -treating Uastenhig trend has been the arou- addressing a patient open-moudied 

And finally, since I do not wish chunks p of hehaifiour out ok tlie con- sal of interest among psychologists on the chair I One could make no 
to make too much of my initial trolIlng con texts in which they in the nature ond use of language senso D f s U ch a sentence without 
gloomy thoughts, let me remaric ordiliari ] y occur even though the and other man-made rule systems, faking into account the cognitive 
on the strange fact that. In recent _ ontexts have a massive Influence t n 5n if« Afejq much of nsv- structures in terms of which the 

^f *^di C SoS- lCU haS beln over tiie chunks. The more rigor- chdogJhas^remD^ed’ mie (perhaps 

SS^^^J-SSlSf 0 ®^ SS into , Se e sVucture S .. g ^e- 


are embarking. 

All this is not to say, 


iBhest a distinction between man’s physi- one ' VS ? our built-in fascination with 
wll <> cal or geographical environment Indicates that the speaker and his tbe nicthodology of one or at most 
:ourse an d the effective phenomenal or companions want to move towards three independent variables at a 
arked behavioural environment that medi- the addressee or to where he will be ‘! n, p. nt,d ? ur M , in 

b ? 1 ated between a world of physics when they all get there, and con- fading experl m em al & ^ 
log in and the world of experience as it trasts wQ-th “ go-’* : it invofves spatial where such small numbers of 

5 cou- affected man's conduct. deixis. “ In “ signals that tlie destina- variables do account for a large 

? , lt l0 J a Three concern? of post-war pay- , W*»P is enclosed, containei^ke— a .PWJ c ±. I 0 US U f?eld ff of 

— r -.-. - t B0W « rnuBBu, & m)i r0flmj a h0USe> * Pi ; ’ *'T devoiopTeZfsSdS ihrokiramehj 

trace of any influence exerted _ by t ir m conciuslons because I fl0m rtld H al hehaviourism . fn order to translate Such a son- catastrophic experimental situations 

psychologists. A minor exception, diink that winds of change are Che emergence of so-caJled ^ cognl- tones into a proiiositson one would used by Harlow and his associates to 

perhaps, is in the application of blowin „ and tkn t one can already tive Psychology , with massive i ell- „ eQ d to know not only how die demonstrate the enormous Import 

psychology to industrial relations flie new course on which we anc ® °. n C01Ke P ta }} ke hypothesis, addresser and addressee organize auce 0 f terry-cloth clinging in the 

-a not altogether successful ven- are cmbHukiiiE strategies, expectauons. Cognitive Hiolr worlds, butt also *o have some yn ^ g vhes J monkey's attachment 

• psychology soon found common hypotheses about where they might \ a a another surrogate. Dbubtlcs% 
please cause with . aFtlfldal mtolli^ence, be or even what they are doing- The when, all else fails, terry doth will 
got on whose heuristic spirit was not in the sentence might hnve been uttered by do . But compare Harlow's results 
, But least constrained by a fixation on a dentist on belialf of himself and ^th the subtleties that havo 
boon, die nineteenth century. The third his nurse, (foe two poised wlmh drill, emerged from Studying Infant 
eating hastening trend has been the arou- addressing a. poiilent open-moudied mother Interactions in situ reported 
e con- sal of interest among psychologists on the cfinU* I One could make no this year by the etliologist Robert . 

they in the nature and use a! language senso D f s U ch a sentence without niude hi his Wolf son Lecture I 
[h the and other man-made rule systems, siting into account ihe cognitive Yn u ihlrfit think thnfc having sold 
in spite of ell this, much of psy- rilWS® SowWScSS 

chology has remained true (perhaps 1 ? ni ?T5fj!2d iancuace and asfies, resign my Watts Pro- 

id the because there is something compel- PJJJJ ,®“ d ' vJJJt ^cVuSurra S The 1 fessorship in tho University of Ox- 
i con- ii,,- about Infantile fixation) to Its *”5° /fjIJJin-d stimulus E ° rd and slink away * do P?npnCe, 

more ear * y vow . We are still embarrassed 9®!*°" * a rtSffff-TSlaSi does nr perhaps battle. Not in the 
at i« tbe b y concepts that smack of mind or £°S* J“C^25?,J2!SS of die slightest 1 As I have already hinted, 

stiflca- mentalian, still embarrassed by tbe “Scesrina hetoJran InmS a11 is not ,ost Consider my Oxford ■ 

it this possibility, that purpose and ancen- what Is tiie microcosm. Professor Weiskrantz 

$ed in don will suck us back Into the « ad final output. And what is tfte buslly at work, studying hoW cer- 

latural swamp of teleology. MenteUsm and Qutput ? . tain brain lesions, produce a state , 

estiga- teleology are still four-letter words Most of what humiris resdond to of ‘f blind-sight”, BS he calls it, in ., 

m or in psychology. And here is -where the 'in the so-called real world has this which hia- patleqts manage to be -, 

id date dnficulty arises. I tiilnk, but in a tirooertv: without a structural do- able to supply correct answers to... 


our-letter words 


when ordinary people acted human a line or inquiry cane a me uhlulul swamp os teleology. Menteusm ana * tam uraiu lesions, pwmiw ■ «»«■“ .. 

they were muddleu by notions like sciences", refining one’s investiga- teleology are still four-letter words Most of what hum 4ns respond to 0 f ‘f blJnd-Sight”, as he calls it, in., 

choice, freedom, dignity, intention, tive procedure to a paradigm or in psychology. And here is where the in the so-called real world has i this which his- patleqts manage to be • 

expectations, -goals, and the like, model that is presumed to elucidate difficulty arises, I tiilnk, but in a property: 'without a -structural do- able to supply correct answers to., . 

B. F. Skinner* In his Herbert Spen- phenomena In real life. This brave rather surprising, way. 1 scrip tion. of tho cognitive organlza- questions about ™V al ,®^® a i s . . 

per Lecture two years ago, implied and bold approach doubtless worked r '' ' ^ ; lion in tiie !\“? 0 b .?f" 


indeed that humaii affairs so con- in physics, where the connection 
ceived could be shfiwn to be between controlled experiment and 


For while We have iecbme increas- {ff ^"action^one 8 

°«.our anciMt phffb.aa ShUms define fl 


cannot even locate, they claim to have do direct aware- , 
ie stimulus. Indeed, ness. Ha would dot blench if you 


pert psychology " on the one aid® ever more difficult to discern work- Ci atruoturaii aM>roactt ana a 

tri tne common -sense view* of nwn " ™afh wl«-by-poiM .eqddntfol opproach. , 

.-5B -J ue ° tbe r*. , 1 , was drawn ta a topic develops its paradigm and -Sts : : Let me .use as a typical example 
itoSiuroing conclusion od tne. matter Ut era ture, even its own heroes, .the notlon of a stimulus and a res- 
rtLlk Recently, Alaq Allport (1975) has. ponse,! the .. two of them being 
^tyChoWgy. had ^qot had .more of ^pressed the ' concern that each, defined independently-', of . .each 

Sn.oJSSr 8 ®* b 11 ^ 0 hroad^ cultural kgs a way of digging itself other. A light comes- on or a bu» ... 

of the nature, of man. or i Mln h-anrh. wtJh leu <nnnd«i end art flrtfanism '-Tti- 1 ! 


proach and a intend .by' structure fqr tis to 8« 
al approach. on ^ the next point. - 


typical example 
nuius and a res- 


V ■, - ; .... L.-li— A _« no WUUIU JIUL omuy, a H3WJB JVM. w 

It Is ftnother heriuge of psy- ^ ] OW -le V el nonsense of the ^Ioaae& 
chology’s eariy alUance^^^ nino- WrJtw on The Times vko, found 
teen thjeentury natural fences <tjret . rtd fl5, g m()ra enlightening to say 
il dbbut- the I Government's efforts w 


businessmen, utivil servants and poli- 
ticians come to policy decisions-. 
He would not stoop, I assure you, to 
the low-level nonsense pf the jeade& .; 
writer; on The Tirnes yibo. found.; 


hot- 1535 neighbouring trenenes, me enu ui pn ir. ..omua nu , “V : mearxesi, 

^ 5 ? 5 "°u 0gy bad yfs 1 tiie digging, .being reached '.not flien, -In tome: sense, paid to. b® con* thinking 

through success but boredom; Again, nected of related, or the occurrence keep its 


Into an isolated u^^d^rga^^ F&£?S%SSW- 

bSS and less connection even with the poqds;«o ft, ^le r^pou^again hsinp .. call ‘ f culture e^octoty'S $et of - ^biSng^ ^Se lOnd* ! 

not’thlf^ L h!S Sfc nie Mt neighbouring trenches, the end of tw ir StimuU a«d responses are ' theories, values, VW®t. wring and f n J‘^ meibqriSS^ now 5ie Irtiport! 

psychology had not yet . •“ being reached not then, in gome a«ee, said W be con- thinking ahd respecting. Hoping to le»«- ’and *o on. ' i . 

gS8!*.J£ ®a®«eh, was not empiri- SrouS success but%oredom; Again, nacted of related, or the occurrence keep lo blologiosl haw, to rem^tn c< ^f 01 wer^ano «« on 

aTdAstett 


had initially defined its 
, ■ such; a' way -thit : it • could sWdj 

. [^Uer haVp :had ' touch of a dtfecc - ean8 J 
■ fha 1 nature of - its. coni cess 

1 lf?5S.%;^pWriation;. Its Initial can- 1 ! oq i 
^Si Jits theoretiCal brierttatiDji, its «fro 

■ ^^'p'tt^aech were not- Fitted to tion; 

hf- Processes or ■ pattern a - to ■ s 
t ™ at - :: s Map$. ’human V affairs' ai ' they a 'rte 

;.i-! v 1 . > ' • 1 • ‘ ... ■ 

.-ft-,. -v : .-. • r . ■■ . . . . • 
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occurrence keep io blolo^ofll baw, to remain- c <XP£ al 


mUt sens ehaf ten rather The three of us, I suspect, so 
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trii'iiccx of culture, even per hups 
including economics. Having done 
that, I would like to pay a tribute 
to Freud, nil appreciation of why 
lio caught and transformed our 
iliiiiking about man. Perlmpi tv«t 
cun l hen assess what it tubes to 
affect common sense. 

Mind, intention 
and culture 

Let me look first at "mind” 
and "purpose" to see bow those 
might bo faring — whether psycho- 
logy is addressing anything to com- 
mon sense aside tram spirited 
tracts about the non-existence of 
noth of these in die style of the 
village atheist. To locate ourselves, 
we shall need some analysis first. 

I shall begin with the common- 
sense distinction between “intuit- 


nibiiiciit whether, ill I’lofussm Skin- dirt here. Nut surprisingly, people 
ners curious sense, it is pre-Copcr- do distinguish between action caused 
mean or wrong us a description, by circumstances and action caused 
for that at present is irrelevant, by intent, end with devastating con. 
Hit distinction is made and it is sequences for tlieir evaluation of 
perhsnee ' "** rei,ll,re ai l,ui,, ’ s what they liave observed. To illus- 

As Mrs Aiiscunibe is at jiains to 
ponii nut, ill*- consequences of the 

llmtlnrflllll urn cxii»irt> an ... 


^ 1 II 1 IS- 

tr,ilc. when they tlicniselvos are 
involved in a situation, they are 


i- i ’ inv consequences of the uxeiy rn see rlieir own 

distinction are serious. Failure to behaviour as u result nf circuni* 
da what one .said one would do slices. When they observe others, 
is. Ip tiio case of iiiiemioiiHl actions, H ,e y \ cc the action ns produced by 
interpretiible us lying ( tiinugh ex- 111 ten lion (when it is conventional or 
leiiuatiiig circumstances are recog- ex l?ected) or by quirklv dispositional 
" ' ' traits steering intention (when the 

hflllUVlAlir IW llrlrnnir/vuL,....] .... 


ten Hating circumstances are recog- “Ijected) or by qulrkly dispositional 
inzedj. Fuijiu-e in the second case fra its steering intention (when the 
Is interpret able only as a mistake, behaviour is unconventional or un- 
unless one reinterprets the state, expected). 


iil/S'! i 

it * 1 it 

m) 


I 


I If' 

Jill 


T j i. veiween lncun- 

ded or purposeful behaviour in 
contrast to caused » behaviour, 
We say oF Intended action tiitat if 
iv carried out "for the sake of” 
Hcliicvnig an end ia mind, in con- 
trast to caused behaviour which is 
jin derstood to be contingently ro- 
luted to a set of antecedent coudi- 
nons. Typically, the cause of a 
behaviour j s determined by ii 
method in which wo control a set 
of antecedent conditions, defined 
Independently of tile ' consequent 
bcltnvlour that the antecedents may 
be found to produce. When a relo- 
found between the antcuc- 
aonr and consequent, we invoke a 
contingent link bo tween the two 
,n * he of a "mechH- 
TtfnV * Dr bypotlieticai construe t '\ 
That, in any case, is tlie surface ' 
structure of what we do. In fact! 
there is much tiiat is implicit in our 

Steffi, ° f ,. bolb *= ™£,S 

J?" , .fto . consequent belm- 
0,ld *ke Intervening con fin- 1 

fSJi.M°fc Stl H Ct For ^“nple, if it i 
annul d bo the case, as it most cer i 

™“M *?, inat the ffidencc I 
dtorrhoea m infants is highly < 
correlated with tlie antecedent soft- 1 

SnSedlatlfi^i hieI, . wa » fl j we would I 
aT * ™ lhi * is 1 

correlation " . and wo c 
k^ .J 00 ^ * or a n i°re sensible link i 
antecflden t and consequent, « 

&1KE3L#* . r i ! ?r ant bacillus, t 


~ , ’ wiy u* « niisiBKe. 

unless one reinterprets the state- 
ment to be an intentional effort 
to deceive, but then Ir is relocated 
n the first category. At this point, 
jery different consequences in 
terms of the behaviour of others 
spe “ k f r be expec- 
ted. Different Gricean cooperative 
principles apply. Mistakes are ex- 
pected: lies are not. The first pro- 
duce disappointment, the second in- 
dignation. 

Now we may note that both lying 
?|?, d mistake-making are also amen- 
?j.i e N l ° ana]ys,s * v . antecedents : 

J Ifri nF ?'l y ?® r «. Hkoly be the 
child of a broken home; tlie mis- 

Swm?Mh er 1T ¥ y .. ,m ve undergone 
permissive schooling. But that is 

whnntlf IS t UC ' T1,e . ' ssl,e * rather, is 
whcthci rhe act in question was 
experienced ns a He or a mistake 
whether something is or i s Mih' 
}f the Fatter. if an fmoS. 

s;» {urthor ,ut ' s - 

do 8l oSv what ? e iniend to 
aSalv?fi ly A exceptions require 
1 When . intention is not 
carried out, contingency Is not ner- 

Si: riSi. and 

execution are assumed to be struc- 
turally linked. Extenuating circuni- 
™ff,L f 0 r k an u 1 f i lifi Hed intention 


expected). 

“Actors attribute tn situations 
what observers attribute to actors ” 
appears to be one conclusion. But 
the general conclusion from this 
work is that “Behaviour belongs to 
the person ; the 1 field ’ acts oil 
everyone Yet, the research has 
not really found the so-called cues 
by which the inference of intent is 
made. Fqr, in Fact, there are no 

Kiitinln nutw m »iw-. i 


cular, a next one molar, still an- 
other yet more molar, ad infinitum. 
It is more revolutionary than that, 
I think. The conclusion is that a 
reaction, to any feature of ail 
environment is, to use Chomsky's 
( 197G I phrase, most likely to he 
structure dependent” % strtic- 
mrc dependency be menus, and ] 
meun, tliiit the .signiricnncc «r uny 
fcatura is determined by its posi- 
tion in a structure. The position of 
a piece on a chess- board, tlie Finn:, 
lion of u word in a sentence, a par- 
ticular facinl expression, the colour 
or placement of n light, these can- 
not be interpreted without refer- 
ence to the person's internalized 
rules of chess or language, the con- 
vent Inns he holds concerning human 
interaction, the traffic rules in force 
in his mind. To set out with even 
so innocently positivistic nil objec- 
tive as studying, say, the threshold 
tor recognizing different colours is 
a surprisingly empty exercise with- 
out a notion of how colours are con- 


Vlmnl'c ; Zl T; n,ere ar ? n ® 0,lt a ™ of bow colours are con- 

S Wlmt l S invoLH 7 Cnt, . 0,lal E“ tUB r ,, “ d ,n th , C tllsk ' S(im * A" 

involved IS a struc- fagn. For example. Postman and I 

c hnwnr MCJIIi >1..., . I- - -,7- 


is involved IS a struc- Ogn, For example. Postman nnd I 
jural inference, based on a constel- sliowed f 194‘J) that the recouiiitiim 
ation of events. In this sense, it threshold for the ralour S^ ed 
s precisely ns in inieuistics. Whnt in aynnen U.. _ e..n ^ 


....... .. « ou «, in mis sense, it 

is precisely ns in linguistics. What 

15 a Cl J e by , which we recognize 


j" J J iruit.il iyo recognize 
a dependent clause or an imbed- 
ding ? It is not marked by paren- 
theses nr tree diagrams, but inferred 
tram the understanding of tiio rules 
ol a sentence. 

Stimulus and the 
anticipated input 

I commented on the fact that the 
inference of intent was at onco 
ubiquitous universal, and - irresis- 
tible. And indeed, one could go 
on to explore the biological roots 
of such perceptions. Holder and 


... ...v vuivui ■ cu vm mu 

in exposure time by a full order 
of magnitude depending upon 
whether red was convention ally ex- 
pected in that setting or not. 

What then is the status of ox- 

S crimeuts tliat strip expectancy 
own to a level, say, of chromatic 
equiprobability ? It is said that by 
so doing one obtains a “neutral* 
situation which permits ono to ex- 
plore tlie basic “ colour discrimina- 
tion mechanism. What is basic in 
this context ? Well, it turns out to 
be Ji.P CBS ? under fairly simple 
conditions that the recognizabllity 
of colours to which ono has boen 
previously exposed is a function of 
their linguistic codabllity — roughly 

til ft mimhnv nf .i. . u.r 


Tlieo-Ies “ are 32"5L ™uted on flhe basis of. 

•«| 6 H.c ■RiJSS ■ 


I h«rj Xru 6 - w wnen 

Dark » d nf t J- ianS r Wero loose in die 
P i V - or al,en forces — “I was 
? c . e j 1010 m y room" There is no 
objective test available for deter- 

Jitaj * J ,r hBr a Mention 

if person , "ho proclaims 

*riw»5i5i 5? ? re . inf «rred or at- 
oatfhe basis of conventional 


-- — 1 -M.mmunj, nt-iaei ami , . -j «uu#cu is a iuncnou ot 

g™, coTisnuct fS‘ SV mfeT?; Sfv°li„E;5 “S su . med V> ago. product a„ a „l. *air llngulsu) codabllity-roughly 

t-fii j should be the cas^ asTt mmV IS fl k d ' Ex i e ^ tni 8 circuni- "i at ® d film Involving the movement rtl ® number of elements In the Jin- 

$ tolnlv would be, iKat^the oSp^i. unfulfilled intention JjJ. ^uares, triangles, and circles S UL5t3C description required to dif- 

of dlorrhoea in liifanS i« hlSK cMed 1 ^V ntenrion , 7 ,,I , de * £ seon ai a n jmate ferentlate them from other colours 

•I I}... 1 ; correlated with flie itMedmtfnf? I hearHtli^iuS for a , walk when SSJTf* Jfl y u‘ ved *«\ a •“"■no of m Ae. ariw presented. Are not lln- 

■l l' "ess of Rsplinlt ItiSiwaw w^Lm, w nark « l ] ons were loose in die f uch as Midhotte has a like Mftic codabllity and expectancy as 

r.t-3 Immediately recoS^i,aJ ,h£ K locked SL m« n f orc ® 8 ~ “I was g“ l f o 0r ,„„ ilianlma te causality, basic to a theory of colour pereep- 

itS.E,./ -- " - IJ,at lllls ,s 10ckerf lntn mw ^ — • There Is little question that In ten- Hon and colour recognition as the 

cion movements in lower organisms spectral composition of the input ? 
trip, off appropriate, goaMInbed be- T 1 

SES ^ their con specifics, and . Ir would seem to me— and this 

Menzel (1974) has recemlv eimum Is very much in the snlrlt nf tha 


■i,.. , is circuiur. 
I™.** expiafns nothing. Such 

search ^ 8 . C “ no t he, P i»« Uio 
iW C L 0r t mnecodents. But is 
{{£ “f®. ®f intantioif limited, in 
S .L. Antecedents and con- 


Hrfi«i«i VL ' warnea its oC 

s^uenf antecedent; by. the con- 

sequent, ohd vlcb versa. * Wkv did 

hi “^Because 


|)ol 5 8 ,ve a structural des- suggest tha? rl^re is a^^g-^hat.^ghtbe galled a, sysT^ 

ike a ? eve, H ®* ^ Is in- “ rd , ' me ^f I l n,sm in neural !“■?« description of ordinary bc^ 

lerpreted by die participants. ■ by which, to put it meta- havlour. If it cannot do this, it 

te ,& {sjsataa.-j'rija 

« a te t d ra Ze?r, -a dr sSwi? 

g 5^ -ferSCy-s S iBtsSffiHSsS EA23Saa%i 

I 

a .***&'& - 1*- .» u sffjafiasLsH rat,,or 


seqhems ittus™obvioJs!? h2”l ,? 0n \ , sy,Hacllc , ®r semantic; But 

anahm iLi u dtey enterprise ■ sentence cannot be analysed without 


to me act: to 
inEorm, to worn to praise, etc. IE 

' W° uld 7 “ bc M klnd 




■'■iias A* * te? stem, testate- smsl - 

ted°eS t oV°r',te^ and o f n x t %' i£C££gS5as 

. by .this, routg, •• -.- v- ■ appears to be on the surface: a M nervous system. Not SB - for ii ^ AaneSTSS? ? ot on, 7 

,^qt now, lotme nose two ouns'ri«n« q V® wforl «baut the limits of the. . I s tIw .regood redson to believe that ordinal^ h!l^ S o^ l k . natura ^. 

al \out explanation *byc^s B \ndte f« d m M d^n C S? lpflSsion ' 1316 efEort fai «? ct ^ 8ani “ d or - 

;er!ptiort by intention;- The fSst io !» s p l^S& no strncturo of a set a “ui te ? arrled °nt “ for the sake u but Tor 1« aim ofdSLiwP"*^" 
.ft question .of dbllitgtd 5 habilitv*»bft conatkuents in au act. Aod that certain ends, but also banal and ,tb 1 0 ' 

second of consequentlalness t aim it is w hnt we do when we assign an Jh 8 , Exceptive, human nervous system cally, if. t systemati- 

b ® ®rhde I om’S « ™ to"* 1 ™ .structure; i •*" V^ r « ady J Pf®/ve beSKo M ? 2 ra sei^ces' .-LSffll* SniLfiSS 
hni 'RCtthch- 1 #I Tho. argument, thus far, is simply eadv f.hK'ii perhaps, too we confiqq Oyr^discSEslonSi Thl 

heqii.o Jn .oi'der miiift use : uhllasiinhi human beings can and brejiist. ■ j' - tt should^ follow, then, that movement! ^of - UnR ,C .- ^noiCa^ ^ifei 

d f ° distingufth certain acts of huhlan behaviour Kiott^i- fi XMV. 

!'f ar , “f^^^i lprbbably -but nf ? h oic failow men as intentional, that ful^Sf inn B o lU * account tbls power- inft he will not go oh about cro«. 

Quine! JJi® see others, as having something ^f^??n?nlP!i Q ^r a ?) m i Q of P erce P* n,odal matching; Chomslw, J n h£ 


, .• »ppca« to 00 on the surface: a nervous system. Not only 

Botnow let niQ nose two aiiostimi^ 3 i'l a 0 011 the limits of the. i s ) 1 !l l 0 e ^l S u ° d 1 reafl ,°° t? believe that 

ftbout ex plan ation by c aus q Q b n d d cwnpession. Hie effort ^ vl° u r is In fact organized 

;erIptiort by Intention;- The fSst ■-> .if SilSS ? 10 ^ strncturo of a set ? arrled °nt for the sake u 

ft question .of distlngttishabilitJ S fhn ? £ C^stituents In an act. And that- “Mwjn* certain ends, but also 
second of consequentlalness T aim it is we do when we assign, an th^ receptive huniail nervous system 
bo crude, I om' ftM RhfiosoSSi flct ^ 911 ] V*»tlon .structul? ? Pfrcefve bSSBffS 

But , psychologists 1 try! hk tb'B'wtVmfl" Tho areiniiMi. th... t.. ., — .. structured, indeed., nerlmna «*. 


nouflo.in .order tntiljt use nhlloshnhl : ,l . at 

?4. a"aJy4a;and^ffiorqforef S?5°SrIIl ' *u ly - 


on- most intimate wav i* rh. * 

«u- of nund that we mieht? n «% c, *> 

» system of beliefs P vn 7 * « 

on and knowledge, conSi 

x rr ss.'-stt 

“ c i 

5 4s-a s 

<U analysis of events J * l d *« 
l* * mu a tun css hypothesis » 
ir ' include principles^ That E ila!i * 

£***■'• ^ uco n,ul rol ° of iwofe 41 

'» social world, the iiatura B Id 1 

illnoiis of work tho ■>, ons- 
human action, 'will SSL? 

: ; nncl SO on. Those sSsiLfe 

,n he unconscious for Hw iT! 0)1 

m ‘„ d f ven .beyond the SJ/J 

conscious introspection. “ 1 

Id The starting point f 01 - rh„ mi i 
is then, would bo to e«mK. y ' 
h- natural ways, or better, 
n- cal representative wavs PS 

i- s Brunswik's term, In w&ch LSI 

in l Ht i k *J f . u,,d account for objemfc 
« volved in events mid how £ 

ii- te t te«. accau ‘ it£orp " pb, “ I is 

ii 

k- As I read Chomsky, he is nmnw. 

Z n'nt We b l 8 i n ouc inquiry^ 
<■ mu, natui ! of human funetioniai 
v nr ln ** , struc ‘ u «l description! 
c ri?lT , 1 y -i n ® winB i t0 set M our J 
v 2 " el « c, ? af ?° 11 of structua 
X as we find them. It is rite ordinal? 

t- J!f S m n ° f S 1 * fj^ ei ? rise tbnt appall 
i- KJF h, ?°u it JS J‘ ,st such ordluul- 

0 J ™? 1 P^otogy 0l »? f ite ott 

\ £\ g "4« — *ss 

when the intent was to study 
^ u ,e,, iory. This is changing. It Is not 
L we had to build upon tin 

s SmH. Pioneering studies of 

- L‘!? glw,ls , PH , the roto learning of 
nonsense syllables, but to escape, to 

- ti « , ni °ur adoptive home, 

, ,J ie study of memory like much tiss 
> iu psychology i s beginning again to 

concern itself irieh ivhat people 
s ™r nariIy L do when they remember, 

) ®L®».with wliat they do to sate 
c t b® m ^ v ®s bro m havfng to reinem- 

1 , st upy of cognition in gee- 

■ ’ i b ,ta new emphasis on 

■ r a ; urfl I categories, is nvaklng strife- 

. jug progress. Developmental psycho- 
• 08 “ n,oves away from a total 

■ 1 ll * co 011 nariow i single-variable 

■ Sl m , ftn ! 8 « ,iS moving nicely, 

: Si",, i 1,1 bwBO Part to the impetui 

■ E21* by Paaget cud Vygotsky. The 
1 £!m(!l 2 ? Ry °f, bingungo and com- 

aSH* -0 *, ^ 10 urirro-niinlysis of 
iim , f, psycbolofiy » ftH of ihe« u 
t JS^h 01110 , m 9 ro paradigmatic of 
tlio ordinarv begin, to have a broader 
impact -within nnd beyond psycho- 
logy.iBut wimt I nlso see, and 7 am 
deeply impressed by It, is the extent 
,i° which comparable struoturfll 
ilescrlptJons in aiuhropology, sodo- 
“‘iguisiics and artlfTcId Intel- 
iigenco begin ta make possible for 
us a more fruitful exclianga. 

The ‘ exemplary 1 case 
of Sigmund Freud 

-Now, finally, why Freud had 1 wcK. 
an impact on common sense. 1 think. 
W are three crucial poianLta 
? B f° r - a T do so, boiosW^e 1 
Put in PK-speotlve gee possible 


- “ — -r — ** u f “‘iwiuuuBi, mat ful 
see others, as having soinethina tuaf 1 
w/»? l nd as behaving on SB 

Wlrat thov hflVA In m In A A,,.. i lD . 


J; ba&In vrltii -the 
iwttma of .two utte 
bom dlstlngulshab 


‘i, -' iSUhaf -frw.i WQ Uld . be;., a ■ yp 

dl-lchown ex-' ' ot^ evell - 1 

605/ that are . nny ; human 


behaving on 'behalf t tt ls to predict recent Reflections on LarikuoRo hal 

e In miSa. Our res- L t l are to «« interesting point to rnaklf’ He 

Bm a, I( i their acts is iV jther T C0Jltain - b W . with what he chooses tb 

I .by whether - we Ji)f <0 fn-VuL ” beln 8 f- It must call science making” the maimer 
id ten Lion ai. The i ngu&t tne Spirit 88 th ® 'i h i ch peop] ? ordinarily put 

s beyond tbfat. It account the knowledge together. Tn same 




wk; *■ 


thing" 

going tp -fake . Vi • i-.^i 
would bo an npproprji 
•tiio question, 11 What 'd 
yod , wlj i bo doing n 
morning ? ”; Now. the. < 




Ff . there, i s , a 
S 1 i PWChqlogy, : 
Mer-.hg^;. 
(slsjlue,- called;. 


& .haM“ “»“”l JS ‘““'J 

fitriilfls ot be nfia Process domains, this human capacity 

sent ences or- the appears to be extraordinarily power- 

niSS.,? Mfterate .that societies ■ ■ 1 ; - . 

1 Jgrt' 3 a te ng -, wha,her i*r 

nnces w? bave been dUcn«liS SS >°J ^ artd * d ®P®nds upon a 

: art ssrt&s- » 

anthropolSSS’ - Wolyedls innate, by ;: 

linkinSj" of stlm^ 




e 'SSSfiS & 

h ln infancy. 

r (arid.] 

e tors) did selze^^fSaSfatfo 

y a £ ed fnd uneducated alike, 
f bad ^hat been all, his views w 

i SSI cr f a « ed ? fpsson do scot 
r much as Havelock ElHs’S'bed i 
l have been coriin 

LiTj 1D8 , Power in publf^dl 
rion had rather to do ,1 think, 
these things: bis attention to 
I ^Interpretation of tb* -ordinary 
1 psychopathology of everyday lfi 
■...be chose t>b call it), his deeply j 
1 ung. lexatolnatioii of - the veils 
1 ; between the Intended arid the 
| intended and finally his interp 
I f f ,0 P ?E the nature, or .meanuii 

ftlgmflcanoe \ A word about « 

For Freud, the ordinary con 
of evenrdqy life was the ate* 
■point. Neurosis. /jras not a bfei 
nor a disease, but a continuatio; 
ordii^y living. The ordinary^ 
Freud, was as much in Aeed of Ji 
'Pfflfttioa as the eitraardlnary^ • 
vgid whgt ofia :lntended 'to po. i 
, but the^e was 4 ; Wdden reasoJ 
v.iatent content as well, as a mftn> 
-one, - Intention,' in Mrt , Anscam 
.sense dtdd earlier; was teoponod 
examination. - The, ^FfemHaP •; 



PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


TLS DECEMBER 17 1976 : 


In'camc 11 too! fur reinterpreting ilic -■ »• ^ • 

° r Bu?* 1 hcii, if tliu ordinary is not J^/LOTG Lilli 
whar it seems, what is 11 ? Here 

u where Freud’s literary genius . , — 

look charge. Beneath the ordinary 

is a drama, liuch nf us is a cast gy gg[n|f 

of characters, acting out a script. J 

Looked at carefully, our reactions ■■■■■ f ~ ~ n l |iV 

to the world voulcT be seen ns an RKNKE h AY NLS : 
cnactmenr of tlie script. It is in 

icrms of these scripts |hiu the sur- The Seeing Eye, The Seeing I 
face of experience has sysiomatic 224pp. Hutchinson. C4.7. r >. 

meaning nr significance. Freud s 

scripts may lrnve been culture- NONA cox ll LAD s 
bound projections of fm-de-siecle 


More things in heaven and earth 


scripts may luive been culture- nona coxiilad • . 1,,e 'uca mat ma psycne niignt 

bound projections of fin-de-sl&cle ‘ he distinct from the brain is one 

Vienna. But for him they served as MIndpower that is firmly rejected by Vasiliev. 

the cognitive systems in terms of 256pp. Hoinemann. £3.90. The lute L. L. Vasiliev, Order of 

which tho symbolic significance of Lenin mtd professor of physiology 

events could be understood. One l. i Jp VASILILV : Ht ,l ie University of Leningrad, was 


Alice who is sadly deficient in that moms in Distant Influence, with a should have excluded most of the 
ingenuous common sense that was new and substantial introduction by electromagnetic spectrum. To his 
the saving grace of the original its editor who provides tin illmtii- -surprise, lie continued ta get pod- 
-Mice. nating account of the intellectual tive results as he did also in liis. 

The idea that the nsvclic niialit background to the development of later long-distance experiments be- 
lie distinct from the brain is .me Puropsychology in tho Sovret Union J,?® 6 " J' e, !}.1*!S d i 1 * 


of the scripts or codes was. of _ . . . ^ 

course, the epic struggle of the ego, Experiments in Distant Influence 
the superego, and tne id — the ego 241pp. Wildwood House. £6.95. 


that is firmly rejected by Vasiliev. ‘ 1,,d ,°' £ . ' he Geological pressures jje ,b f 

The lute L L Vasiliev Order nf wl, 'ch it has hud m withstand. electromagnetic hypothesis al- 

Lenin and profclr^Y’phisiolngy Although Vasiliev tried our vori- & h SSTfoTldeniti!^ 

tit the University of Leningrad, was ous tasks including the traits mis- cnrnmunicaLion. cn. dav* 1 l- 

the founding father of Soviet para- ainn of visual images, the particu- foJIid ° “ y 


ns free agent trying to strike com- r— , , - T; - -- 7 , .... _ _ . 

promises between the priggish, sciences so that extrasensory per- linn at a distance. His subject this episode led nowhere. No one has 

societal demands of the superego What are we to make of the para- coption is more likely to be referred would be required to squeeze a yet succeeded in replicating his 

on the one hand and the hedonistic, normal? _ In the nbscncc of un to ns ‘'bin-communication”. Vasi- bulb as long as he, or more often, experiments, using his set up, 

lusting, pleasure-principled id on tlie authoritative answer each of us liev had been interested in rhe she, whs awake and mental sugges- although whether the publication nf 

other. Indeed, ne even tried his must decide as best he can where problem of telepathy over since ; In lions would' be given at random this book will encourage anyone to 

hand at a theory of perception in he stnmls on this Issuq, To dismiss the early years rtf the Revolution times for her tn full asleep nr Hy remains to be seen. One cannot 

liis essay on the “magic writing- the entire body of evidence as he joined the Leningrad institute awaken as the case may be, In Bven . soy that VaslUev estahjisbec 

pad” to account for the motivated worthless, though it may save one a for Brain Research where Bekhterev this way a record of Lite exact time inclusively a negative conclusiar 

way in which perceptual selectivity great deal of intellectual perplexity, (second only to Pavlov as the expo- at which the suggestion took effect j r ,c . 3s that Faraday cages 


psychology which has always striven lar set-up which he event u ally adop- 
10 Integrate parapsychology with ted as his standard procedure was 


Badly, but nil toa typically, given 


the existing physical and biological that involving hypnosis nr sugges- the history of this frustrating quest, 
sciences so that extrasensory per- linn at a distance. His subject this episode led nowhere. No one has 


hand at t 
liis essay 


at a theory of perception in he stnmls on this issue, To disi 
ssay on the “ magic writing- the entire body of evidence 


dismiss 


Ills essay on the “magic writing- tne enure oociy ot evidence as lie joined the Leningrad Institute awaken as the case may be, In BVen . say that VaslUev estahiishec 

pad” to account for the motivated worthless, though it may save one a for Brain Research where Bekhterev this way a record of Lite exact time S onc , ( ! , j*t y a n ?S a “* fl conclusiar 

way in which perceptual selectivity great deal of intellectual perplexity, (second only to Pavlov as the expo- at which the suggestion took effect j Dr ,c . 3s kl }°y n that Faraday cages 

operated, balancing between a near- ia not an option which it is easy nent of reflexology) was conducting could be kept. The notion of hyp- not exclude the lowest rroquun- 


hallucinatory programme in the ser- to adopt for those who have made experiments in thought transmis- nos is nt a distance was well known 
vice of drive and prohibition, nnd a a close study of that evidence, sion using both animals and humans ro the nineteenth-century peaett- 
reall ty-ori e 1 1 ta ted one serving tlie Ren£c Haynes, who for many years its his “ receivers ", Vasiliev con- rioners but this was the first sys- 


nn* TH«« itnt1>v>, nf him uw ,,o r uxriuae IHB lOWCSC IlCHUL-n- 

distance was well knom 1 “ “f ‘ b ? SfSTFJfi: l P “', ra ."' 


and tit are are stilt a few hope fills, 
like Professor John Taylor in this 
country, who believe tliat ESP might 


"'B 110 iigi unii auiuutm n^mii iwkiuhh uiuiiufit uj/u nui nut i/citni b iwoi i uuy tvim luiiuui LUIItf BCnCrfite(l I)V tM fiUblffCt ^ IlCrVCIUS 

pronciples were not enough, Freud the framework of n dunlistic model published until 1962 when the thaw (where no suggestions were given), system. Be that as it may there can 

reinvented cultural forms like the of the mind-body relationship { Tho Imd made it possible once more it would seem that the phenomenon be no doubt about tho* wider iu- 

Oedipal drama with its principles Seeing Eye, The Seeing I, Roughly, to disseminate such suspect ideas, wus indeed validated. Having then flucnce which Vasiliev exerted- by 

of categorization such that to tho we must suppose that, in rtormaf In the following year an English achieved a dependable set-up, Vasl- .virtue of liis courage, Integrity and 

axperlencer, every older man was a perception or action, the mind or translation of this work was pri- liev decided tn use it to test the perseverance and Uiis volume Is a 

father, every older woman a mother, psyche relies upon the brain in vately printed by Anita Gregory hypothesis put forward by the fitting tribute toa worthy pioneer, 

every ingratiation a dented parn- order to' gain knowledge of the 


tide or a maternal seduction. 


world or to move around nnd inter- 


The pursuit of psyche 


T. C. I.LTIIURIDG1! : 


The ordinary, in a word, was to a « with it but, paraiiormally, the r T'1^ 
be understood as explicable In terms psyche may bypass the machinery of I | 1 tr. |) | I | V 1. 1 1 S 
of Its symbolic, coded value; coded l he hraln and pick up Information ■* wa-x u \*%-x L 

values were to be understood In direct from the environment (as In — — — — — — — __ 

terms of . the way in which the liSP) or intervene directly in — 

world was organized in secret external physical processes (as in |i v "Dcmpp VTnvnpc 
thought below tho surface: the re- psychokinesis). 

sponsc of society nnd oE the self—- This diesis is never cxolicitlv ' L • i ' ■■■■■ — . 

whether indignation or anxiety or stated and defended— the book Is T r r t-rimninru - 
guilt— was to be understood m terms n Qt a treatiso but rather a aeries of u ■ 

or the sharing _ of these codes, discursive essays on related themes The Power of the Pendulum 
Memory, perception, action, moll- —but, clearly, it guides the author’s 160pp. Re u Hedge and Regan Pa 
vatton were all to be seen as struc* thinking throughout. In her chapter £3 25 

ture-sensitive constituents of this “Tito Psyche and its Own Body” l 

overall operation. The system may she cites various observations from ALFRED DOUR LAS : 

nave been plainly wrong in content the literature of psvchosomatic _ _ 

and detail, may Indeed (as we know medicine and this paves the way for Extra-Sensory Powers 

from a decade or two of principally, g discussion of the more startling ™ Century of Psychical Research 

American experimental research to para physical phenomena as reported 392pp. Gollnncz, £6.95. 

tame it) have been totally uiiamcn- In poltergeist cases and for a chap- 

able to test by controlled experi- jer on psychic Iiealing. By time LVALL WA'tHQN i •* 

ment of tho kind representing the >selcctina her exathnles fro hr cbn veil- -r 


handled such an object fa nobble lugs to other disciplines * as wheii, 
from some stone-age catapult). for Instance, the medical recogni- 
tion of " secondary personalities ", 


Mr Le tli bridge does not mention. 


— but, clearly. It guides the author’s 160pp. Rautledge and Regan Paul. ' c " s ? rl .' l,lo “f means to knowiedg 
thinking throughout. In her chapter £325 valid for himself alone) it mlgn 

" Tho Psyche and its Own Body” I supppci one of his more intercstln 


ihoughr whether" mher "dowsera the tete of rein- 

obtained the same results. If all or ^rnation, and certain aspects 
any of his findings were confirmed of literary ermcasan are all riluitn- 
as general (and nor due to some b y. s “ ch ®^ io “ 5 “■« « . h ' 1 

scnsori- motor means to knowledge pf -the mnetecntb-cemiuy Arneiican 
valid for himself alone) it might housewife who wrote automatic ally 

support one of his move Interesting and , , Ht * T . eat ^?®£ d j w. *!? 0 • 
theories. Unfortunatelv. rhnuah. afi woride. style enlivened by Amerm- 


f jaraphysical phcnoniona as reported 392pp. Gollnncz, £6.95. 

11 poltergeist cases and for a chap- — — ■ — — 

jer on psychic jienling. By tims LVALL WATSON 7 - \ 

.selecting her examples ftohi'criiiyeiS- G | fflJ o[ Unknowll TMngs 
tlonal psychology and psychiatry as . , , . 


ment of tho kind representing the 
aider positivism. But surely it repre- 


sGiisorl-motor means to knowledge P £ ,tlle ”1 n e teentivcem ury American 
valid for himself alone) it might housewife who wrote automatically 

support one of his move Interesting and , , Ht * T . eat ^?®£ d j w. *!? 0 ■ 
theories. Unfortunatelv, though, afi wovlde style enlivened by Amerm- 
is left in the air. Colin Wilson’s dlan fronts) the adventures of t 
genial all-embracing foreword out- seventeenth-century female callet 
lines the auLhor’s life and work Patience Worth. Was lihe same psy- 
from his lime in Cambridge, first chologlcal mechanism a t work 111 
.us an iimlergruthiuic 11 ml Tater as pioditcing William 9harp s alter e^i. 
, kueuuir -.uf , • Anglo-iiiUu>|i - (antiquities : Macleod ^HUd even nurhoju 

at the Museum nf Arch neology and CJwtterton^ Thomas RosWey ? 
Ethnology, to his final twonty Gifts of VnknovM Things is printed 


meter positivism. Blit surety it repre- tlonal psychology and psychiatry as „ . . “ ™ Ul} ls unttnoum j rungs 13 pri tutu 

sen tad a modern ideal and, in an well as from parapsychology the 240pp. Hoddqr and Stoughron. yea *! 8 J”, o ? ev0lls ll10 ' 3tl,dyn8 ,be in isolated sentences, ot short ]»ara. 

abstract way, constituted the kind nuthor conn-ives to present the latter £ 3'» 5 * paranormal. graphs. Interspersed with unex. 


oE explanation that we speak of as ns a more reasonable Held of 
structurally systematic. Various inquiry than If she had dwelt oil 


writers have pointed out its similari- j ls niora bizarre or anomalous T. C. Lethbridge’s posthumous account uf die past 100 years of 
ties in this abstract sense to the aspects. book. The Power of the Pendulum, investigation. Alfred Dougins com- 


» g 61 ai^tol Ml kVLa|TUi at.U ITIUI UIIISAI 

Exva-Sensory Powers is a clear, plained drawings of ants, singulai 
succinct, factual and readable or plural. It sets out what 1 hi li- 


the 0 red cal programmes of Chomsky, 


aspects. 

This is a modest bonk. No attempt 


r. C. Lethbridge’s posthumous account of die past 100 years of penod to Lyail Watson when m 
took. The Power of the Pendulum, investigation. Alfred Dougins com- . landed and stayed ori one of Hit 
reads like a tape-recording of bines a wide and thorough know- many Islands of Indonesia, still 
ively, original, stimulating table- ledge of tho subject with an Rdirrir- a»ve with animistic beliefs despite . 
talk: Observations, reflections, nble grasp of 'his material, in all 4ta ] ts mosque, its miierain and Its 

memories flow by. Brilliant ideas complexity. 11a also has a gift for . imam. lie earned his living bj 
ire juxtaposed with arbitrary lucid exposition. tencnlng English, became almost b 

Eissunmtions shorn clear . ... „ membw 1 . of -ttfi covnmiiiiity ond 

experiences ’with fluffy hypotheses. - _ H , 0 J . u ^ 0 . y8 1 !, IC , l ' ls .l \l { loantt much from its sensitive, un- 


of transformation rules — In Freud's where we are all in the dark we assumptions, _ sharp clenr H ,i,„ ,.i„ n * cnlrltuaUsni 1 

case, dream work and the dtstov- can ill afford to neglect any dues experiences with fluffy hypotheses. : n Amerffand in thls countfy. tlie Irf 

tlons of Han Hnfnnpn mprhnnisms »hai mow lond u« tn n horror under- Words Eot nivett unexnected mean- ’P America ■! net n tni* country ^ 1 tub critical acceptance of U 10 world. 


tions of ago defonco mechanisms t hai may lead us to a better under- Words got given unexpected mean- |P ' “ ' S 'ii- lU «r: e 

were tho principal transformations, standing. Tho book is well written, lugs, os when “devolution” Is used JV® nt-currenca* it nubl 
Perhaps, as intellectual historians, well Informed and leavened with as the opposite of "evolution”, ;|J® 5r{r : j ™" c ® 8 IfiJE M 


liiLcrest in 


Ho dooms to have decided very 


we should take seriously die fact some nice touches of humour. I 
that this type of formulation has have no hesitation in recommending 


had so powerful an impact on com- __ _______ _ Bn _ 

monsense.un interpretations nf the Nona Coxhead ls equally con- you know . ■ ■ " (fo r insto n ce^ that phenomena, from such pninstaklng 
j ary ' J! 1 ® deta “ s dl ® Proud* cePnc d to vindicate the power of wart-charming by suggestion js in „ { n q u ; r j e3 as produced the Census 0 / 
Ian drama have by now receded, but ra i n d ns an autonomous force In u S d , P ^?i p C u u. 1 fu, d off ucinaf tons after five yenrs work 

the approach in its formal character na ture, but she has produced a very e . va *L from time to time, but this j n isgg and from records of sitting- 
has become part of educated com- different sort of book in Mindpomr. "“P 1 * “« * «"*•.' <“? when "the wIth mediums. The most remark* 


it to the interested lnyirian. 

Nona Coxhead ls equally con- 
cerned to vindicate the power of 


assessing, spontaneous 


mon sense. Here the emphasis is all on research « hl ° of tiieia. and of. tho mediums tmd sometime* beautiful book fi 

Please do not misinterpret. I am but, as the author is a writer, not ^™°^ P°wera to intense puilisrot [hams elVCs, are examined with tersri that the. author has treated both . 

not proposing that only those a scientist, the work is aM'Ot "“L '.J-.-*®? ir H,nn cate, as la the extraordinary busi- modes' alike. The demotions nf . 

theories : which have a geuernl cul- straightforward reportage. Site has inoro 1 abodt ! l « 1Q " ness . of what are called tiie Cross intomllcablo light ^elow (he Waves ' 

tural Impact be token 'seriously, dearly taken great trouble to | meet “f?- JJS. Correspondences, apparent commu- 0 f jha sea, of' dahcers cOmmunlceb 

God save all counter-intuitive ideas I its many peopto as possible who ore M^ a ' l ? 8t , fij 8 nicntlons from the dead F. W. Hi ] ng m u C h but saying Nothing, P»4" 
My claim, rather, is that educated striking out in various directions °" r SHS* e ,-l S5S Wyers arid others, Iriilapendently. tot D f the sense of presence In c holj 

human beings, given their intrinsic although it should be noted that- ^uinstance rather, than inotal^ down in qutqmatic writing byp niim* place, all touch the reader directly; , 

*dence- making or tiieory-rrfakiiig what she calls - mind-power re- character). ber of peppier _ communications, hue many , of the .scientific asser- 


ing j but the two modes of know, 
ledge are surely twins, not enemies, 
the ono demanding exactitude, the 
Other- recognising meaning. ■ " - .-- 1 

The weakness of this Odd, moving 
and' sometimes beautiful book H 


straifihtforward reportage. She has inuro aoout ii uiuh , ness of w»at are called Uie cross inexplicable light below, the W 

dearly taken great trouble to meet who classified them its ndt Correspondences, apparent commit- 0 f tfi Q se o of dancers commun 

as many people as possible who ore “ ra l prophecy and noted that this nicntlons ' from the dead F .. W. H ' ing^ muen but saying, nothing, 
striking out in various directions .depended on temperament and cir- Myers and others, in (lepondently. set or the sohsb of presence Jn a 


"*aence-iuaking"'or tiieory-nraxiiig wuar sne caua - miiiu-i,uww. — , . t M*"***u‘ i ***«.w«*, out many or tne .scientific asser- 

capacities, know- how- to do things ■ search ” includes much more than There is an .enormous amount of which only made senra. when, subse- tions arouse a wish for explatiptiorfj 

and know that* they do them, A' parapsychology: meditation, yoga, interesting material here, of wiiase apendy assembled and Pi ,£ .?® 8 e ^'J®j- and .references, - Thus, though ic.h 

theory of humaft. behaviour' that acupuncture and ^spirllual healing authenticity the to; is, no reaiori tq l ^.1 ^otiety for. fascinating tobetoW that “ the 

fails to. make contact with man’s, are 3 usiu some, of - the topics she. doubt, unless on the general ;princi- Psychictd Researcu. brain waves at rhesus' monkeys 

“* MJ ,J *■'’ pie tliat inexplicable .events cannot Next comes a useful account of change if - dioy are stared at ”, and 

occur. Mr Lethbiidge gives the quantitative methods of Invest!- humans who are “ looked et fl lot" 

icounts of liis own and his gptiem Bssociated with J- B. Rhine,- tend to have Wgttor heart-rates than 

lends’ dreams in ’ vivid detail— f lX t^ e r08l ]]tB nf prolonged the rest, «iw ring of truth would ht 


conceptions ■ of- hU world and his touclies on. 


way of ; knowing, that sets these 

urido as epiphenomona, tvill neither __ w __ ___ t waniri _ u 

“e mt- 'adequate theory of human ful compendium, her information friends’ dreams in ' vivid detail— fir"v 3 iidi riie TesuiK nT prolonged the reet, die ring of truth would be 

behaviour nor will; it prevail in j s remarkably Up to date. On the telepathic and precogaitive dieams.. Qnd padent experiments conducted .more marked if detailed references . 

comnton sense.. Physics had to make other hand, those who already look mjrroc . dreams, and reversed lobomory conditious- -were wore gtopn. For lack of these a'* „ 

ram ^rld of nature, as experienced, upon parapsychology $s the pre- dreams Ukrt film ran backward*, evaluated by statistical .procedures, .ilavbui 1 of the , ■ p*<!utfo-flrgfcujar''..> 


Those who thrive on unorthodox occur. 

1 deni 'will find her book a very use- accounts 


brain waves oi rhesus' mtmkeyt 
change if- they are stared at ”, and 


Lexplicabie .events cannot Next comes a useful account of ebunge if -they are stared at ", and 
Ir Lethbiidge gives the quantitative methods of Investi- htimaiis who are “looked at a lot ,r >. 
of liis own and ; 4 his gption associated with X B. Rhine. ■ tend to haive hMato ^hem-rates than 
reams in ' vivid detail— r, aid, phe results of prolonged the reet, dw twig truth would be 


The last section of : tho. book Creeps- to ; it is particiriarly ; notIc^-'.; 
describes the many diffwedfc Idiide . ableln his «x?onts«< iBr aril fan and 


deals , also with hypnagogic im 
i, thdse curious- pictures thai 


making man comprehensible choiogy can all 1 too readily degoner- appear behind closed eyes' bat ween, D f! work J 

L;.i ra , 8 ?* 1 , w . 6 . state ^with- man s ate Into pseudo-science and the; sleeping and waking.. i- >■ ,h< 

6 eW himself, liis jntricate HU tlior lacks the discrimination '■ *ww 1 1 hnw ' 'sprtHOtoeoas. qualiwbtjVe phonomerta,-' th^'bpot ia wefl Worth rCBdlng, and 

beSfi: L whac be u s .. U S?* necessary to tell the one froni the ■ - d ? j cr !,T?f * SSAuS!: and the social and] psychosomatic ^ is 'good ^to find; MT Watson: 

fcSlii* nom • & better sy 3 tcm& 1 ic otheTi Cn^rktAns are occorded - the * nieke •%. pefidiilbiJi * 1 in wlilcK uiev 'seevn -itioM arfliifriv fh^’ fhiibsli IlLfi riiakcrs of 

Jjttjptton °f that, we ; vvfll WL l SS oucrltical^ ^reverence as repUt- dawaingj • and then «« jn to .an Jgg - ■ * ^ f 0 " . ■ 

will, although L nur a b!a academics, We meet here -such elaborate J^d difilquh^ „dJSC U Mion 1IK ^ T “ ^ 


ures that dosoribes tiie many dlf f ea'eat, kinds ibtelli hia 1 M*«into«f,il 

i between, Q f ; jp pronto i wday^, 1 when PlUptao ; f*leaiqya w , 

; : ' y ■ ha* owang tbeck rowardi'-, in : spite of these 


those hattotioM 





Invocations to Calliope 


Before the courts 


By David West 


; • t : . i 


: • ! • ;• ■< 


Lucur/nus: 

The Poem on Nature (lie llcnrni 
Nadira) 

A d ans la t ion by C. H. Sisson 

210pp. Man Chester i Co rennet. E.1.90. . , . •«..«« w me mqi. n , _ MUpp. Oxford Uiiivi-r«8ii„ 1 ““'owing chain*.- , 

' ' Tins is incomprehensible because But such {“lurei are not nt all £5.75. y 1 Li *' l,t,sis «»f n minillerof^L 11 .* 1 

_ . . . .. P f the mistranslations I havp imii^ common. This is the best v*r«* . . assumptions ilm, 

No need to do without sex if you ;*«1. “We ejaculatt ourspe™, franxlation of Lucre, i,B "if i„dS — -yeepr. ■ho- au g .“ j* V. 

v«.. ■ i . e P pEf love; toivaids the target of our hist /Wn ir ,s in verse), and Sisson obviuuslv tl tic«l unalvsls of 

Y simply have it without the attfltk the body wliich Is ipomidinfl has prevailed upon the Muse 3iie. Y a . r,e *y tribunals which stances of ' genuine SSfS 1 ^ 0 
disadvantages. our mind. /For blood spurts in the Ca!llt) P e existed in the Kninuii Republic for found in the Digest sllS 0ntflt * 

This is the voice of C. H. Sisson and the Wow comes from/ Who gives relief to men end n U 2Si P bSL ullou ° r ^P* dispuUvs is «ou mul r«mil v fuw 

it. goes very we V with Lucretius, but a,d spatters the enemy if he i to men and plea- wel known to students of the dominated with contS 

ar? r s^r^o^:s^: ln To ln<lico,e lhe Wfly “icS" 8 

voS™'" 1 # 1 ■“ ,hisi '" SS®'* 2 '" nfttTsaS 

Because lie feels no better anywhere i fL! ft - He - ev , e , n 011 to E',?' Sisson is plain where 5JJ "P* ed detailed consideration. In certainly does dcmorSiS fr 

else 13 ^ lis fluid which rniu« » US s . n ' e taphoricai, asking 5l , . e 1 ./ v ? chapters of Studies in the Professor Kelly has undStt.^ bl 

He drives like mad to reach his Sr lw? y 2»I^ 8 ? of the Lat!n wold strai% C ,!? ,ead him over the last , l uil,caiu ^ of the Ramon cessfuHv the dauntJn?l2*Ii ,tt ' 

• .« . country house lo e s St of t£° m " ,,,0r - Sisson S3? « SV vh,te Ski; “• Kellv mnkes a exhaustive aerminy of S 1“ 

As if he were going there to mir * , most of th,s - » e . of . the race - Sisson, . Iam effort to remedy this defi- Digest. * tne pr ™« 

ft T.^.. . one 


wriS "X, ■ '■?.*** in ir a I 

IssMivi 

The blood* 1 7toii e ^ ,e |h™ l, di?2ctioi l "° t, ace i” Sisson of "riVe con??asf J- M- KELLY : ‘ pH vn te ma tt o^ s i | ,, “e i | 

And S?Mrf ! 

stands in the man. idnm, . ■ 


“n Republic ” f Ulsn " f aS5fM 

Oxford Uuirorsiiy JW iji'/f,? 

. assumptions iln.r »s! 


’ I j 4 :■ l tfe V • ”** yBm iniinedIa »*y °he reaches NlaS for 1 “u'SSl!? 

! ip ! ri^Si 


uiuac me some Ot the Pen rfnn - 7 — •« jw ins expeat- 

s&tsr-'*-* gsass 

But Lucretius is a poet of areii- f, C i eap su E8«tion of Sc/indei- £ dS JUT" -° f V r ,ctory * Thia is SHlffli J? Sommn» ' 1 n? by gent , 0s > 8 Present purposes,* 

monts and Sisson has not ahISS f to aa 7 ^ they were dumb d qiliet Lucretius, sans than bv aLa, n ^ \ ^Qt,,e, ' f the ««“«»»«•* and An i 

understood them. What EuS SKV ,CTfor 10 to them nnAt metapl, °r* sans tlle source ^ 1 the T-" 1Ust ha . vo 'node actual Mpm 

reader could make anythin* nf h?£ what , was sa »d of Iphleeneia tn BSnJ "? l,a 5 sJon * «ai« the devouring sion llL™ u®' “S? 1 *? 1 Ce . ,lCfl I m succes- the very last resort of dispuianis. 

=^bT m- « - sSSSKK SSlSsifS! 

agnate-rights confirmed to thom iu ft® w,, « ustwlly the jaw 

jn +* Twelve Tables. d c *5 conventional discussions 

jCxL wuii . 1 , °P Roman procedure. In the light 

Of he “ url wmjS“* Pr .^ d ”' 


I t&I' 

m 

MU'?: 

•y;y. ! ! 

ill 

ksi-t 


Etruria w ear 

By J. B. Ward-Perkins 


««« was said of Iphigencia tn h,7«ii * 1 x Hn * S) 
soy that the executio mSln.I? Intellect. A good 

kept their carving bdvei out - ln 1976 i 

Aeamert ™„’ s -*« mokes' 11 no SSt^SSSuS 


«f T !l e BBtowd use ill] tile court 


LAKISSA hdNFANTE : 
s Etruscan Dress . 


V”* mo single juoge 

would appear to have dealt rnlh 
rather over linlf of the cases «fe- 
ally brougUr, an arbitrator rather 
iiian an odiudicutor, before whoa 
litigation could proceed without 


If f : 


jtfl 

1 1?!' hi 

fell :■ 




■ issjsf i-s?- ~ 

the aspects of their life aboht whlch £ °nt *h B w 9 , fcs of oriental 
we Imppeu to be particularly weil tnnnnJ^i 1 16 ^ me W0L1,d be like 
hiformed from contemporn^docu. ffaiSR25! ac ? tlwt Jbia is indeed a 
marts: am stgmticant roservation. Thnn ...i. 


nrr M „ ■ lui periods. Cut tins r r, m8 ‘ 111118 miglit or or Q pecuniary * twmu procoeq witnou 

?v£®f s . formal classification nnrminf 01 nci,de an exiguous upper ■ 1 succession cases which ex P° SUro to ora to rial abuse: pro 

i, 1 '® 1 ® » r e a number of consistent fls worn by the biSni-cW COuld ,l l TOlvo «ot only materia «cdings could be conducted & t 

such. fQr SX ESSl™? on *• taSS ■. but “ lra QUMltaS S muiiner wSEV,^ 

co5tnmS S 5. ncti ° 11 betweeii the rsai ded a bv S Ati ,Ut ’ fls an anecd ote record pare,lta:1 power and die Publicity. Tlio picture is attne 

,5° v st Z“5 ( a were seen and copied So S„w / aus makes ’ ei 7 clea , ?tZ„ Tlle ®f«“m«iatIon Is vmiab e hvo m,d nersuasivu. 

fea? *>* as apSsjgr k j"> ^ the &* 

a ei MmS of Q whk^h "h^couJd tw ^y-hvo P SiE J T S 8,1 ' QlCture - p - r 9 aenrfid Ls ? er *, ( r StSn° i° f 1,k . on^riTS!^ 

to^lllnk^fat^study o“Stoi!fe 0n J y not’n^JpfoVS!, tlmi tex ^^ lis S d P,, ° fe S?° r Ke »y domonsirates Mint f t nr c i,y lass^JleSJ^rivefS 

century tras tin cost,, m? et l enU L‘ but lt^ iH Sl u S2 ,n J2 U i i r 2" dl W « traditional view that SSS ^ said tlmtiiohiutorW 

solely on the works i bns * a 1 ence and sldahlf ItS rk °f refer* tores had their origin hi Inter J on that might buttress his hypo- 

artists oE the dine woSl hJ*!®* documentation anH i? 6 wi , th , the natlo uaMaw for tho settlement oF ,te 0!i uscn Pod tlio author, tAo 

to appreciate that this indeed kfl familiar objects its Sj? e pra n, 01 , of p J*" t ' bel ! lc issues (return of plunder ![nV 1 0,lS r, I tOS an onvinbie fenilrtarity 
s gnfFlcant roservation Then fi.” f !» d in il a Slt. flf m L’l! 11 nlso ' Planers, otC ) hag n fllmsi y ! '* ,‘V ld c0,nr ? 1 the some 
there were differences’ liar «« 8 *i n ail *I often ■entartHin?no n V S c e ^ ane . ous fQu l ,dntJon » and argues thru. ,in>v ' 11,l tui ini, lay no Jess tLun legal ; U 

costumes MitsldS What “era SET ®i5S J nFonnat l 0 ?- “KW W orishiaSd i i * S^“ 110 sayi . n H Mu lie is m 

different occasions. foJmeS fef.' considered. siT eS«5 KftS? ,a w context in R on ,1 Lllw rolqvant, modern 


: ■ wmm mm mm mms mm 

mm m$m 




wMmmmmmm 

«on Perhaps • this ls?bLc« II ? '*£’ Se *5!i 9 f tha state 0 f . featmes of recuperatorial process 


Ea^.swaS'.r’ - - 


and Go 


•pv.Miiuc. mu style is noitnera™ 
ncini nor nrilo.SR j true, there an 
some purple passages and Cfiajiiei 
\ has more tlinn a smack of th' 
rnetonc of the sources of which ii 
treats ; but in general tlio wriHnf 
is clear and plain. Professor Kellj 
ms produced n laudable and stlmu 
lotlng pioneering work and earns 
the gratitude of all who are inter- 
ested in the judicature of .tba 
Roman Republic. 




PAUL PETIT : 
Pox Rottmna 


upper cfaMBs^A^Tnlv oSa”^ v S * or lhe suggestlon w ihat in 19 1 
does brevity lead to cLm^ o^7hi f^Snd bnly "certa 

°F ?*•. Succession, where . such a.^ i £>k^Id 




— "WMimwn or cue tBrf whi»ki ir*w B ! 

W begun in 1927 W.P. & hit, i p ^ 
find has since befih . transMod h v ^ 
ptunher of different: scholars' ’fiia’ 

, apppaiRRca ■ bf ■ . a,* £ JfiS ■ ■ ■ A H ’rm ft 


■ ■5lSS |, *W ' of' the ' indojc 1 m f ^ 0r 1 W . £ ■■ 

aavert teenth voliima ) ! iin i tha « :™ a J« , 0Priety 

Olinctlnnc ■ ». . 


h'Jtf SS^bWESS. ^ b0,h * d > 

m^ u sgg aa sss s™? ns 


l ^ piooioms; It IQD 


t 13 i-.'* Jti 


— —j uiu 

i ai . ..decorously 
Pffl - the qtiast 



baffieim 
pt-year s 
Irst seen 




. :;• . 1 r.i f . fi - ;:aftXic^^pw..TOa;: the. w' wb jnse of ^ P°utical . 'trial nnA ' rrww*’ •wia--graaunte«,. wmjvbv 
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When the cows come home 


On the beach 


By Derek Mahon 


the setting-up nf aii nriificiol-milk tainment value is high indued, in : '- 

piant in Ballimimoe, Donegal, on terms of boih sct-pieces ami casiial R v Al!nn Mnccia 
heliulf of an American company, asides (a devout young man genu- y r»u«ji iTittsaie 

spends long periods in con versa- flue ling by mistake in a cinema " ~ 

• sn r ™ ” \ . ' .J 1 thm with die inventor Gallngher, an aisle ; a bishop taking out a large fiinnvir lAMvrrn^ — 
eccentric iocul autodidact of wide handkerchief " like a magician ") : LU1JU ' Janvier . 

reading and trenchant opinions, and were it not for a certain lack of The Bathing Girl 


nn.iu MFRniMAN • wvmuuh iui.ui uuiuuiunli ui wiub iimiuftcnnici ,iKe u magician ' i : 

HKiAn . reading and trenchant opinions, and were it not for a certain lack of The Bathing Girl 

The Man who talked Babytatk Philology is discussed, and the focus, a tendency to ramble, one in, in r-ilder ran*; 

10 ,_ * fa ,. tin Rrl „„ i, n/i mr«ff. spiritual superiority of tho Irish might compare him to Flann 1 l,.? 

283pp. Mai tin Brian and O Kceffe. uilguage l0 the Ellgl i sll ndum . O'Brien, from whom he has learnt 1 ■ ■■■ 

orated. The Inventor is familiar a great deal. The Inventor, for ex- She laughs. Her neck being 

■ ■ 1 ■■ » ■ " ■ with “Fairy Talk”, and clues he ample, recalls De Selby, and the tilted back the beating of the 

provides enable Griffin to talk daydreaming Civic Guard O’Brien’s carotid artery can be percolved 
Brian Merriman. who is not man-to-man with babbling babes in own policeman. Where Mr Meni- down to her collar bone, she 
descended from the Gaelic poet of ar ms, whose support he enlists to man differs is that he has heart, straightens up. Embarrassed and 
the same name, dedicates his extra- sabotage the artificial-milk project, nn “ engages lus characters at close tense because of the. Close up. 

ordinary first novel “ to the pre- ‘ or i having fallen in love with the quarters. Also he takes a simple She takes little sips. 

Socratics j and to Queen Maeve of Inventor’s niece, a spirited girl with delimit in simple things, the high- The nouveau roman has been with 

Connaught, who never even heard a hatred of Foreign Capital, he has spirited and the lyrical: there is a us now f ol . twenty years and 

of them”. Queen Maeve, you will heen convened to the side of the vivid account of a particularly fierce Ludovic Tanvier’s LaBaigneuse was 

remember, was larpely to blame for a^ls- hurley match, and another of iha published by Galliniard in lS 

dm T4hi B6 Cuailnge, the Cattle All oF which sounds rather whim- hnely v!ife £ SJF l 2fiJ , ^ hy t h! ™» trenslaifon is by John Matthew 
Raid of Cooley, an epic event which s |ca] iE noC downright fey. But wav ^ Lite \e saw * star 83 d . J 138 . been revised »V Barbara 

led to war between Ulster and Con- Mr^erriman writes so welf and so ■ liquid have been i £ut bEt more Wright: it seems satisfactory, un- 
uau^tj and there are many echoes entertainingly, and has cleariv MtS? V "Cl- ^"1-2 cluttered. The question the nouveau 


111pp. C alder. £4.95. 

She laughs. Her neck being 
tilled back the beating nf the 
carotid urtery can be percolved 
down to Iter collar bone, she 
straightens up. Embarrassed and 
tense because of the. Close up. 
She takes little sips. 

The nouveau roman has been with 


iikelv it wan hint nna mnr» cni.T ctutwrea. me question toe nouveau 
released from nureaurv "^JmS reman has really been posing these 
Socrauc pniiosophy, with its tor ’s' th eories Twliich " me^v'ery' 'im- times we tfanASv' rln^m two decades is simple enonaff. Does 
interest In such things as metem- presslve, if not always easy to fol- a sort of ^lochenferilan ^farce but 4 damHnd i or evoke, a different 
psychosis. The protagonist, Griffin, low), that one’s fears on tnls score never for long. A remarkable 'first response from the “traditional” 
a young Irish-Amencan involved In are swiftly dispelled. The enter- book by u wrfter of diverse gifts. novel? (We are sufficiently use 


niosnlcs, a painting of this resort 
is created. More than a painting; 
we hear Its sounds, smell the salt 
air, taste it on the girl's skin. The 
girl impresses herself on the visual 
sense and then begins to occupy 
the imagination too so that alterna- 
tive pictures arc more and more 
rapidly produced. But we are still 
confronted by problems of how 
and which— of knowledge and selec- 
tion : 

You could write of her perhaps 
that the wav she moved her hips 
when making love but again 
which tastes which gestures 
winch meetings which manner- 
isms for which habitues which 
dreams for which dreamers 
which desires which images 
through an objective account a 
subjective account an interior 
monologue an exterior dialogue 
a history a geography a genea- 
logical tree her reasons her 
follies that the way she moved 
tier hips when making love 
was slow and delicious out for 


novel r twe are sumciently used Hera we have dearlv annuoh n* 
to it now to disregard the original hibitad thl strengths and weaknesses 
question is it all a .hoax ? It is n f m Janvier's method, and It Is a 


De tongue of de Englishman 


clear enough that where there Is surprising^ '“S' fiAd wo 

rest8 1 11 bo0 n hero before! Fo? what they 

in the noun.) Undoubtedly tho most resemble are the strengths an J 


Ui U-V/ J-yllftllOlllliail novel has to be read differently- to S 6 ta 

,n tha purely physical sense. It is second nr fiJS? 

— J — 1 The events It Features centre on some confusion about nipples and sl ° wei ^ a pai [J*! Ue ’ a ^ flvle ’ tics. Exquisitely beautiful, the 

By Valentine Cunningham SBST. „2S MLS 

of learning where the cash nexus discusses “0 Rose thou art sick” a ”S“ e y fiS au *“voy it— the record of a self-absorption and submission of 

- '*-— ■* ■■ m may happen to be the sole raison in a room where it can overhear i”® 1 * sm 7 ey u constantly Interrupted the material to the manner that is 

BARRY UNSWORTH : d'fitre, the only glue twixt taitor the civics class next door contem- ;? s °nnds heard, conversations of eventually cloying. One is reminded 

T . „. „ ond tutee, but it does not hamper plating bomb outrages (and vice , utraost banality overheard. M not merely of Rossetti but of Pater. 

The Big Day . the highest-minded phrases filling versa). Opposed readings vie nicely J 81 )^? 1 ' is . selMnduIgant hi not re- M Janvier shows how quickly the 

181pp. Michael Joseph. £3.95. its only begetter’s rather muzzy nnd comically ("The Gross National nS5.«Hl»Jti2 1 'ISS? 1 "L bfl i°i2l s °- u i 

J 1 mjnd and dogging its publicity Product does not mean nomine tn afternoon, one hour. Time actually wliat we ure left with is “an sxqui- 

■■■■■ 11 — blurbs. Numerous funs have, of William Blake " : « She is the passes ‘ W hat ^ s “prf* tlie observer site little reputation ", This honeyed 

, course, been squeezed out oE the English rose that has got clapped en&ages “ speculation. It is by precision is all too reminiscent 

Black comedifl'S— even ones with foreign student of English from and so on), and, because this is also It?, m ^ an8 all physical. Yet it la of the carefully' cultivated, “artls- 

quite respectable reputations— fre- Shakespeare’s Henry V to Robert a serious novel, the civics class finds j physical that dominates, and tic rhythrasoEMariustheEpicu- 

quently fail to make cosy tonal bed- Grave* wrestlings with the essays itself intruded on by Muslupha’s a ^? r ^ e ^ I l i sly J H i tr .u C * rCfln 8,1 d we realize that the noitueou 

fellows out of the mix of blackness of Mahmoud Mahmoud Mahommed talk of dap (** What means dv 5 certaint /‘ Blt by bl A wdtb l . b ? fpjiwn has led us back to the steri- 

and lightness. On the one hand, at Cairo University as reported in * clapped • ? ”) as the literary group P atle,ic ® o{ 0ne working with lid.es of art for art’s sake. 

"games and funs” (to borrow the Goodbye to All That, and beyond, is invaded by the other lot’s mutt- 

phraseology of one of the overseas , ?i at de . “"?“«» ® £ de mans is be i ate d torsos («What means A 1^.1 ^ 

is,,? as a T di Fu h e ? Pri™^ d 'ss.r^f s w - ™ ii, “ d : j ">• A reasonable breakdown 

Education in Barry U ns worth’s P“*« lt ^ « as merrily fuelled, and In fact the novel relies— in bits 

l ■* • _ _ _ • ■■■ill J n«<L lT _ *1 I J -a _ A.t J a ...1. a! a J..., ■ ■.!_!_ — - - _ ■ 


Graves’s wrestlings with the essays itself intruded on by Musluplia’s does so with a marvellously attrac- reon and we realize that the nomieau 
of Mahmoud Mahmoud Mahomjnfd talk of dap V What ^ means nv S certaint /- B,t by bl A wMi the rajiton has led us back to the steri- 
at Cairo University as reported in e clapped * ? ”) as the literary group patlenC8 0ne worlail 8 w ^ tb *'rtes of art for art’s sake. 

Goodbye to Alt That, and beyond, is invaded by the other lot’s muh- 

sEDSaASaS — A reasonable breakdown 


.latest novel) can too easily distract 
from the seriousness they're dancing 


s it) has merrily fuelled, and In fact the novel relies — in bits 
I doubtless go on fuelling many end as a whole— on just' this 
scenario of international ints- mingling. The ' anally-ordered 


*uua, lYUtot— UVcilj ULLUMUKIHIJYi • » *• '« i . , . -* _ _ inraav* * 

EV«W n^W^ugh’s \ue Bodies- the J^ncetobly enough the most brlgh^futarMrimad of Smif’tm Tho MIod Has Mountains 

as assess w mm is satoe us ass “* wMui ' . £4 - 

^. t Ti.at8d, fllckerine unonsily from once, a marvellously awry inter- And the plot has rite fortunes of' 1 *'*' 1 11 ' • 

i m-t The Bfi°Dnu ^ vJ ? w , vv . he ' 1 Said i J° Somali being that U tt le P world and Ito prlncipal s f Tom Norris’s wile inter* opts 

SuBuiSJeH h5 ebuk « d f ° r . ^fcrh. ? lojoird tho _ t | 10 school’s principlad-imprin- washing^ to toH him that The 

5155H cff'i.vV on .K the ca , ntra oP *• toata " of the female cipled principal and his lusty, just- is back Tn lite hilfls j things 

, to fit its hvo tones together, students wldi jewels, generates turned-forty wife — converging with quite seen out of the comer u 


begins to find meetings a claust.ro; 
phobic torture, and he lias difficulty 
understanding whnt la being said tq 
hint,; “Her voice faded out nnd rhon 
Came bdek loudly; it was as though 
there was a faulty valve somewhere 
in his head.” When a difficult! 
hysterical woman with whom no one 
else will work is unloaded on to him 
as an assistant, he converts his own 
need for hedp Into an' insistence oq 


turned-forty wife — converging with 
tho bigger- world plans of a rightist 
bomb-throwing group that is look- 


qtrite seen out of die comer' of an m SmwiS^atS 

ova minloi hutioti nA Hinm u. » i 


The people’s countess 


ig group _ 

ing for complete social breakdown ner- no seems to see a BH»et ami r a little unfairly) by senHliis iho 

as its stepping-stone to power. its dangling load. ■ ** Terror lies not worst bH?zord hi living memory* rii* 

Just so, the news, in newspapers fef 11 e 3i ern . a i conwnunicaf 

and on radio, continually bursts in area an between, the aiea whoro a tions intensifies Ncwria's alloiwtioni 

on tlie novel’s series of, so to speak, ca f' aa enoutfi ta rfMpqJr, an explosion becomes inevitable tm4 

ly local comedy. In the end, the K, J®?, e ‘ 8 iSnitf ,alBnC ^ 110 longCr b « 

d national aiid international disasters 1® ienorGd * . . 

iy are all made to blend convincingly, jtJflftAJSwJSSi With ihe thaw comes a slow 

.c fhn*'a th* ti>nrri_iiflnniiv man for whom internal and external r»Mim nrnni opponi^KI K Ual. .4 


By David Wilson 

KEITH CLARKE t 
Morgit Visconti 
222pp. Gollancz. £4.75. 


be a genial captain with a friendly local comedy. In the end, the local, 
interest In her career. But the red national and Internationd disasters 
fear derives from not knowing why are all made to blend convincingly, 
siie is being interrogated. One of ®Y en — that's the word— happily, 
those little crimes of which every- The only snag is_ that Lavinia, the 


"V v«VWH4ifl» II1VT1U1VIU (ruu 

lus unbalance can no. longer bq 
ignored. 

With ■ the thaw comes a slow 


even— If that’s the wprd-happlly. return to more acceptable kinds of 

Eir. aided. Marv HocMna makesus share percepi^n wd bdiayf ou r . a _ Pdnftij 


— original sin." becomas just too believably human, Norris works In the education da- account of^in .any attempt at q • 

_ . ... _ . . , loo unflattened, as it were, forher partmeut of South Sussex county adlution. Mary Hocking does 'not 

The private guilts unear meet uy mor6 com i c destiny. And this fuhe- council soon to disappear under a provide one — sEhe has too. much 


Keith Clarke’s novel is about the 1?, e pr vB A° EU “ ts We«thed by more coin i c destiny. And this fuhe- coundl soon to dosappenr u 

relativity of ' freedom, the pre- publ « tional clash is one for which Barry reorganization, scheme. . The 

carious and embattled border be- I J ove * a . theme, ™®*®** s Unsworth may not be to blame: also meat has further problems 

tween the state’s freedom from and t * ered ^ y . a P a P er -choked buieau- on deinlc to black comedies, this' own Caused . by Hie switch ^ 

the individual’s freedom to. The cracy 0 n Br °^S l ■ confUct . I fancy, may, unlike the preheilslve schools. -In (hit 


art respect for heir characters • 
its indulge in, easy answers, and hap 


story hinges on the crossing 
border,. From East to Wei 


Sags inS&ws aswawaae 


me: also mem has further pro Diems of its indulge in, easy enswers and haPK 
ies, this' own Caused- by -the switch to com- tn dings, but in this fine pew ,nove 
dike the prehehslve schools. -In this atmo- she leaves, -them with dignity am 


sphere of disintegration, Norris hope. 


« ffln *Sr -fciaa-H \t ■ it ■ - 

Si ©SSLvK aAffs&if?¥rfs : No one to blame 

lelf ft v« E f W0Uld haV US Paris to perform for Hungarian ■ ' _ 

®*- 6migr6s ; and at this point the .~.-..SS!X±SZ2£!2F"T*^ obje ctivity. 

.Margit Visconti, grande novel neatiy shifts ita perspective. p„ ' 

of the Hungarian theatre, it An innocent remark finds Its way Uy JNlCflOiaS JOS6 . ^ , 

es a matter of perspective into tho French press, distorted .. — ' near 


6migr6s ; and at this point the 


objectivity. "Absconder ” 


a-, irrelevance of the local communis is 1 


iVtftARDi 


“VyW^d by tiUl . otfiqial eon- her defection. Besieged by ebene- Send Somebody Nice 
trfidfetion until she receives a sum- happy pressmen bombarding her 7? w , * „ . - in . 

ttkJns. from what the state calls the with questions to which they seem 191PP- Robert Hale, £3.10. 

PojitiCal branch but what . she — tq know the answers already, she ■■ ■ ■ ■■ h .i m a ^ 

Union officLal and K/uuilth PHm HorlrlAn tn pA hack tn Hunsarv. _ ..... ... _ 


old girl’s prison .tora^sptaidence. .. tonti “And some. want new.dloihey 
with on older Je^bdan, , .A Hveily,- ,a«d orijera wait' new a*mmnroug 
workmanlike ebpregch rftads ddar ; V ^ ® lot wan* love.* 1 , m 
Rgbt on the coaumitaty’s sora HilUflrd looks, for.someone olJ whorq . 

, ,tp ble.tob lhe miseries J»A has. re, 


poHce. N'aturAlly nervous, with an 
Uo natural fear of flying and of 


The topical echoes are inescap- at Ihe samfe time tiluitrate die larg 


‘ S .. . .. : Vealedi-\ but ■ HQ .real adversary '« 

• Affectionate concern . Is. the forih cclmlng, There; 1$ hone ofc'fliq 
author's attitude to the social Vic-' tferrifring 'aubtorraneaa gloom that, 
tlms he describes— the plain uu- marks i,niS'i ' brilliant : compatriot, : 
wanted girl, the shy boy forced to' JO net Frame.; .For reformers, thq-i 
strip to oe "like our Saviour” by . enemy within. Is^only a second-best 
-• 'm*m» *' **'» An ly. thius they can 





able thouah the novel is set a scale disorders of his society. His strip to be » like our Saviour” by . enemy wjthin.Js.Pnly, a second-best 
decade before detente. But this Is characters are made up of various a perverted Bi^hday school teacher^ enemy; the^Onbr- AhM they can 
not in the narrow sense, a political ■ combinations from the following . the half-ttastb Jtohpplboy who assldii- smash .Up With ^nfidetied and s 

aft wST. ” SSSSSSI SS5ST££3ft Stf sr*l 


• • 7 . 


between 
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The NTB and its PQDs 


By Cyril Barrett 

GUY SIRCELLO t — — - 

A New Theory of Beauty 

141 of], Princeton University Press. 
£5.55 (paperback, £2.30). 


^ 

il^y B Sn5^uSm^M!‘m , dtt taw 5 ’cmnoutSn.°%' beauw 'b™k i C “ [,led ™J 1 is beautiful because It 

we do. He himself singles out elegant or araceful^hn? itu J J *£? 1S a oachelor is because lie fa an f„d;“ ,,l K ehei,slon °f it Jlhft 
three .■ Intellectual beauty, moral f ui if it m^kes sensa !h£ im . marned . m£ *!e* it is true but , f w!lJl„ happy b ®Muse VJ21& 

beau y and utilitarian beauty, it is uato SbSSS ^ t f at ““‘nforaumvo. nijed its, inns ter. As Kaiftfe 

beauty, after a nod harmonious^ (though 6 a Jktjj dfs° T / , . ere 3s another fundamental AoSnn? tasts" iuckdin/j^ 

and of raat Iiematics harmony might enliven it for a ProWem ®° Professor Sir- tim-i "Jf* then? 

in c ludinSV„ U , r]18 ^ 0Ut . t0 skill, jaded sensibility). for a ° fac « up, but only - after n S™* th !* Quesrion Sj 

including chat of show-jumping „ . fashion — the. relationship between p ? eas,,rt * There is first JjI 

nnd divjng. Now, while some- sirceflo n^,!c 3 that Pl ' of e«or beauty and pleasure or enjoyment p enslire ut the sensory bS'JS 

one may jump or dive hem*;. f* r £ eil ° needs some concept such AH are agreed Him- h an ., " 1Q y or may not h« 


rte'rtss #a3 ^wsfftrfPS 

jivHgSS 

s&suereS £.«sfee» srwftsVEAf as.rfi *£■« sss^fias 


i*]3is JrfiEST: KJSSyvfl'B U ,0 ““ ty f 1 

not determined bv concepts. He itself, an if if j! dM%?S?.n e »i Se .ii n 
meant that no criteria of beauty be called beamiful 1 1 har £ ly 

be Stem in terms of feature? morai beaStv lie’ J? P ®i““ nt f ° r - 
of the objects to which " beauti- nor inn 'J 16 , introduces the 

j[“* w “ applicable s and he thus ho?St or geiieroim Ef^hiSf ^ be,ng 
opened the gates of subjectivism. by nature" hleh degrea 

Professor SJrcello Is determined to ' . 

RSPSFi e * aht ’ ta rei,wtflte ibo are clllfd fnv modifications 

oancept of beauty, to provide objee- „Vi|i.“,* d . for whon he comes to 
tive criteria of beauty and thus to tW «&!, beauty, He rightly says 
Stem the flow of subjectivism. S ISm'S'lSSlf is here used on 

c&zasski ss 

&| e c a*& sstfs ess asr&3iS 

giSPSSBS 

Wlucli the predicate * beirotf ful " ca? It catmot d iJ SUJ P° n * 1 able ,' le * ? 
be applied. Moreover, these object? becaSa i. fc S«.2 Wu ? ul 
are beautiful, not in themselves but itismeiit, Sl f “ der ‘ for i as ««h, 
of the beautiful properties . Souwi wt. f , P re «mg one’s 
jvhlcli they possess. But here w? ProfSSr k beautiful, 

immediately run iuto difficulties 0 bi»h 5«or«? 1 ¥»? us > » 3 «s 

It is not clear whether Professor iiiSi, jf® ree °1 suitability ; it has a 

InpriH 0 n beJ i oves that there are QlMlItv fK^Tfof f » SU tabiHty- But sult ' 

property. Ho seems to favour the ““WH-biMty or aptness has 

f« c f" d u vi aw and It is the mm2 SSSfri&.SS* ° f tl,e Greefa been 
Wteresting since it looks like an IhSic^w. 88 Synon y rnoua witli beauty 

ESEPL^Ma* aeuttal,- which hf s POn^^./ lace - ,t 

be hiS Understanding of 5ie ‘nnkmount to making 

* objective Mcount pf hei^uty.- Seus. 6ndwW one oJ ^b 0 de $' 

'irgjx.% 


SE&J JMSsffis £=* "of 

Si £35feffj^F | s ™S a Jn£SsSJS 


BtSFTL H 

■ §mmm 

of^oauty or NTB. w. Theory fhi^ that it i$ harmonious or 
■■■ «■* *«•. 


Laconics : The Forty Acres 

Zn™^Z? eF ° n ° Acr * S ‘ 

If Bunyah is a fillet 
this paddock is the eye. 

The creek half-moons it, 
tog-deep, or parting rocks. 

The corn-ground by now 

has had forty years * grassed spell, 

Up in the swamp 

are paperbarks, coin-sized frogs— 

The Forty, at last, 
our beautiful deep land 

jf was £**'?> it.was Allan’s , 
if was Reg’s, it is Dad’s— 

Brett wanted it next 
hut he’d evicted Dad t 

for bitter porridge 
many Cold returns. 

^f l *j il t erior mac hinegun, 
my chainsaw, drops dead timber, 

h , u K n the *ew 

.fahyyu grass. 

Ecology? Sure. ^ ' '* ■ 

But also husbandry. 

And the orchard will go there 
«nd we-ll re-roof theVnpole bam. 

Our croft, our Downs, 
our sober, shining land. 

200 S». P " ft J ,om « d,,w «. 

aoout ^00 miles nordi of Sydney) 


... uiiu not vice ma-ij 

g?"- 1 ° tl ‘ or words, there Is mom SK 

being very airoiig-looklag. 

'fCS . Wiint is most surprisfoi ^ 
this book is. that Professw &btdh 
should have wanted to nkeica 
with Kant in the first place. ASk 
has shown is tliat Kant wat rii 
when he said- that judgments rf 
beauty do not involve the ux 4 
definite (or determinate) ctn 
-—he never denied that tin 
involved the use of a concept. So® 
tiling more is required, namcjf.i 1 
souse of proportion or hanntinr.M 
something of that sort. Tolbd 
Knnt ns a " subjectivist " uader 
those circumstances especially sira 
he sot out to show how jtidgnau 
of beauty cnnimnnd the cousent cf 
all (as opposed to n preference for 
ni n uye because It reminds nx of 
niy Aunt Maude) is somewhat had 
to understand. 

However, there is one point tn 
which Professor Sircello fajeesisw 
with Kant on which I am in (t» 
pleie agreement with him sad dus 
is on the distinction between free 
and adherent or utilitarian beamy. 
Knot believed that a beautiful 
olijoct which performed a function 
was less beautiful than one wMrh 
did not, .because its beauty m 
Judged partly In terms of Its fat- 
non. Professor Sircollo has d«t 
; some servtlce in re4ii9tatdn£ a® 

■'■• J.- ..,i. torian beauty. (It must also obmM 
in fairness thut Knnt modified Mi 
. view in u Inter part of the Crilfaw 
so that almost oil beauty comes ro* 
us free boauty.”.) And this is mi 
the only service he has done. Rf 

JlilU imt- n.,1.. 1 ■!. t Jl._ 


uiiiy service no has none, 
has not only brought dm topic 
beauty back Into currency, 
has also opened up now aspect 
# such ns rbo "flowers of « 


' feSSei »•>!«£ aucK 


T »io suDiinio should bo regofdi 

I M Mnrrox, n sub-class of the bosuilfuli 1 

■ munay an ovorwlielminaly high degn 

=a= == r ^ — — a Property. It is regrettable, 

a property, 


« such aa nio "flowers or e 
Plienonienon nnd, in discus 
beautiful emotions, ho suggest! 
tlio sublime should bo regards 
a sub-class of the bosuilfuli b 

an OVOrwilOlnlinnlv hlirh rintrPt 




^well-wrought’* . !« a „* — ' • •• 

LEms wh,te mck ' ~ 
■ ’ -. 9 &nj 3 anc| the Spectator 


■' n property. It is regrettable, 

;r perceived ' ” 

. the creator, : ‘ the ** klolnA p 

■ yw2rtf C «oS. his business In the everyday t 

Turing machine ^if/ch ? avi " g dlstiuguislied bet 

machine, whose seemingly self Sfc 1 [ ndisfc LguishaWe fr<W J® 1 ^ ld bo S? 10 ? 8 ® nd , spectators and, a 
mining conduct a scienti^r aK being. ■ Indeed F a ^, buman tbe Matter, between the symp* 

i.recogd2to 1 iY tt a p®^ sens? E X , the non * spectators I and the purdT 
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Miracles for Maud 


By J. J. G. Alexander 

JANKT BACKHOUSE (Editor) i 

The Madresticld Hours 
A Fourteenth-Century Manuscript in 
ilie Library of Earl Beauchamp 
Unnumbered pages. The Roxburghe 
Club. £8 5. 

Lord Beauchamp’s book of hours, a 
manuscript of considerable interest 
both for- its texit and- for its- minia- 
tures, is here authoritatively des- 
cribed for the first time by Janet 
Backhouse of • the department of 
manuscripts, the British Library, 
Miss Backhouse makes die interest* 


century. The manuscript seems to 
have been in continuous use by its 
various owners until the mid- 
sixteenth century. Wiio the first 
owner was is unknown, but an early 
one was probably Maud, daughter 
of Roger dc Lascelles, the evidence 
being the coats-of-arnis added on 
folios 31v-32 and the prayer for 
protection of “ famulu tua Matilda 11 
on folio 94v. This raises the prob- 
lem of the date of the manuscript. 
Miss Backhouse assigns it to the 
1320s. Maud's first marriage was 
in 1288 to William dc Hilton and 
her second to Robert de Tilliol in 
C1293. She died in 1343. 

The miniatures are noL of the 


highest quality nnd no stylistically 
comparable material is citcil. There 
is no sign of the Itulianatc 
influence detectable in East Anglian 
manuscripts perhaps from cl325 
onwards. On the other hand the 
types of border, which as Miss Back- 
house says bear some relationship 
to thoso of the Luurcll Psalter, and 
the three-dimensional architectural 
canopy of the miniature of St John 
the Evangelist aro indications that 
the manuscript may be later than 
it looks at first sight, and that the 
proposed date is right. It would be 
interesting to explore whether there 
arc any connections with York glass 
painting of die time. Stylistically 


Romances in replica 


o! hours, which first appears about 
the middle of <the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was slow to take roots as a 
de luxe illuminated manuscript. The 
preference remained for lavish 
psalters. The Madresfield Hours is 
not only a relatively early example, 
but is als6 of tho rare use of York. 
Only three manuscripts were known 
to Christopher Wordsworth in his 
edition of 1920, though Miss Back, 
house is able to add another six 
including Lord Beauchamp’s manu- 
script She thus has useful new 
things to say about the distinctive 
features of the York use as opposed 
to the much commoner Sanun use. 
An appendix lists twenty-four books 
of hours- made for English owners 
between about 1240 and the middle 
dF the fourteenth century. A Sarum 
Hours in Dublin, Trinity College 
MSP 5.21, is not included, but per- 
lisps may lie just outside these 
dates. 

In the late fourteenth century the 
Madresfield Hours was corrected to 
the Sarum use and it received 
further additions in the fifteenth 


By R. A. Sayce 


torians of printing. The "Lancelot 
includes La Queste del Saint Cranl 
and La Mort le Roi Artu. The 


C. E. PICKFORD (Editor) : 

Lancelot du Lac 1488 
Volume 1, 538 pp 
Volume 2, 470pp 
£35 the set. 

Le Premier Volume dc Merlin 1498 
442pp 

Le Second Volume de Merlin 1498 
356pp 

Les Prophecies do Merlin 1498 

320pp 

£45 the set. 

Tristan 1489 
676pp. £35. 

Scolar Press. 


These facsimiles of first editions, 
printed at Rouen or Paris, of the 
principal French prose romances 
will be of great value, in the first 
place to Arthurian scholars but 
also to bibliographers and his- 


quelity of reproduction by an off- 
set process, though variable, Is gen- 
erally excellent, particularly the 


latest of the series, the Tristan \ 
the magnificent woodblocks have 
for the most part come out very 
well. In some ways the facsimiles, 
with their strong contrast between 
very white paper and very black 
ink, are more legible than the ori- 
ginals. 

For the Lancelot and Merlin die 
National Library of Wales copies 
have been reproduced ; for the 
Tristan the .Bodleian copy. Two 
defective leaves in the Lancelot 
have been reproduced but perfect 
leaves from other copies are in- 
cluded in an appendix; similarly 
in the Tristan an interesting 
variant colophon (adding the name 
of AntoinB v£rara of Paris to that 
of Jehan.le Bourgoys of Rouen) is 
reproduced from the British Ubrary 
copy. In the case of the Merlin 
the editor tells us that Volume 1 
is of a later printing of 1503/4, 


Lite artist seems closer lo the pre- 
sumably London-bused melicr uf the 
Muster of the Queen Mary Psalter 
thun to East Anglian products. 

The miniatures arc also of interest 
for their subject-matter, which in 
addition to the labours of the 
months and zodiac signs in the 
calendar, prefatory miniatures nf 
the Crucifixion and the FncfVs 
Christi, and smaller miniatures and 
historiated initials of saints, com- 
prises a series of miracles of the 
Virgin prefacing the various Ilnurs 
in pairs. Though a relatively com- 
mon subject in English f ounce mh- 
century manuscripts, no other 


bul; that-- the first six leaves of the 
copy used are themselves a facsi- 
mile of the 1498 edition ; the first 
eight leaves of Volume 3 are a 
facsimile of the later printing. All 
tliEs, facsimiles of facsimiles, is not 
very satisfactory, but allowance has 
to be made for the difficulty of 
finding any copies available for 
reproduction. The process used has 
its limitations and a comparison of 
the Tristan with the original 
(Douce 224) shows that a .great 
many features have simply dis- 
appeared; stains, discoloration and 
foxing ; the Bodleian stamp ; two 
names of owners and □ it alt-erased 
inscription on the first page ; 
manuscript foliation ; pencil notes 
by Douce and notes In ink by an 
earlier owner; underlinings and 
sidellnings; a marginal' doodle; 
above all two bits of set-off from 
□the^ books or printing, obviously 
of the first importance for the his- 
tory of the edition and the printer. 
The book has lost its individual 
character, has been homogenized in 
fact. I am aware that a process 
capable of reproducing these fea- 


cxmnple is known of full-page minia- 
tures of these miracles iu chi* run- 
text. This is yet another example 
of English unconventional it v and 
inventiveness in iconography. The 
two miniatures of i lie monk wln.se 
words of prayer to the Virgin 
turned into roses from which nn 
angel made a wreath and of the 
itinnk then crowning the Virgin's 
statue with the wreath, are particu- 
larly charming. These and two other 
in inia Lures from the series are 
reproduced iu colour which, though 
I have not seen the iiihiiu script, 
appears to he faithful. There are 
also forty-six black-and-white illus- 
trations. As usual with Roxhurghc 
Club publications the book is finely 

g rimed, on this occasion by tha 
xford University Press, and bound 
in quarter morocco. 


lures accurately would have been 
very much more expensive. It may 
even be argued that they were not 
desirable: the reader Is interested 
In the text of this edition, not in 
the peculiarities of a single copy. 
A distinction can certainly be made 
between a facsimile of a copy im- 
portant for its own sake and one of 
a copy which is merely a represen- 
tative specimen. But a warning 
should have been given: a reader 
who imagines that be has in front 
of him an exact replica of Douce 
224 will be gravely mistaken. 

Professor Pickford's introduc- 
tions are succinctly informative- He 
gives a brief account of the story, 
the manuscripts and the editions, 
including later ones, and in the 
case of the Triseau Identifies the 
printer’s manuscript source. How- 
ever, we should have welcomed 
some Information about die process 
used, thA reasons for the choice of 
the copies reproduced, the history 
of die copy (this is done for the 
Merlin), nnd more about the textual 
value of the printed versions in rela- 
tion to the manuscripts. 
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AMENITIES DEPARTMENT 
(LIBRARY SERVICE) 

Archivist 

£5,286-£5,847 

Required to take charge of the Archives and Local 
History Section and to be responsible for the effi- 
cient organisation, coordination and progress of 
this section of the Library Service. 

Applications ere Invited frbm persons suitably quali- 
fied In Local History and Archive Administration. 
The 'duties of the post will Include acquisition and 
cataloguing of archival material; procurement of 
local history material In all Its forma and Hb ex- 
ploitation by means of talks, exhibitions and dis- 
plays ; and tq assist and advise the appropriate 
local societies and Area Archives Committee. 

Application form, returnable by 7tfi January, 1977, 
•nd detailed Job description from Chief Personnel 
Officer, Town Hell, Catfprd, London 8E6 4RU. W* 
telephone 01-690 7666 (24-hour Ansafona service) 
quoting reference AM29 and job tide. 


HEAD OF 

^ INFORMATION SERVICES 

r This new senior appointment ia being created to :< 
.advise a large firm of City. Solicitors on the extension - 
and development of their Information services and 
•the Installation of new retrieval systems. It will also 
‘ cpver the subsequent ' running of these sendees and • 

. - the supervision of libraries,, records, etc. The succese- 
_ ful candidate will be directly responsible to the 
Partners; and will work closely with them. 

. ."’A . substantial salary la offered, negotiable according 
to the statute and experience of the candidate. The 
Post Is permanent and pensionable. 

-Age range Js flexible — preference will be given lo 
> ■■ csndldatea between 36 and 45. 

•.-vandipatefi should h&vp experience aa a librarian 
wa/or In systems and must be creative, resourceful 
. wd epdrgetfo. 

• '•iSsS* - WW. ft : H. ri. ! . r; Clifford, Norton, ? Rob* 1 
... f^hwshjk, Roche, Kempsori House; Camomile Street, 

- V**ten BC3A 7AH. ■ . 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

Chartered Librarians required for the following posts : 

Assistant Librarian " 

(Young People) Reader Services Team, Bedford Central 
Library. 

This post offers considerable scope for organising and 
developing a wide range of activities for young people. 

Assistant Librarian 

Young People's Department. 

Based In Bedford, the successful candidate will Join a 
learn of librarians providing a service lo schools In North 
end Mid-Bedfordshire. Ability lo drive desirable. 

School Librarian 

Queensbury Upper School, Dunstable. 

The successful candidate will be responsible for lha 
control, development and exploitation of the sohool 
library in accordance with thb needs of tha Softool's 
curriculum. 

Salary for all posts is within the Librarian's Career 
Grade AP 3-5, e2.922-E4.095 p.a. plus E312 annual salary 
supplement. Progression beyond £3,282 and £3,702 
dependent upon responsibility and experience. 

100 per cant removal expenses and grants towards legal/ 
estate agents fees In appropriate oases. 

Further details and application forms (rbm the Personnel 
Officer, County Hall, Bedford. Tel. Bedford 03222, exl. 
108. Closing date : 31st December, 1976. 


CITY OF ABERDEEN 

’ LIBRARIES APARTMENT 

Applications' are Invited from Chartered Librarians lor 
appointment to the post of 

LIBRARIAN IN CHARGE : 

■: ’ ■ ; - Commercial Department 

, "(a Reference and Lending Department) 

Applicants should have experience fri Ifiei Work dfisuoh «!, 
Department and in ; the pupetfvfelon dnd oqlilrtA di staff. I 

The Salary 'scile la £3,474 \o £3,826 l^r annum, with 
12J% shift allowance and current earnings supplement, 
of £312. ' ;i 

Further details may be obtained from the Cfly Librarian t 
Central Ubrary. Roaomount Viaduct, Atfrifeeh ABS IQUj, 
with whom apMcatlorta s/iqif/q be lodgad-by 29th Decent 

rn: :j;r ; Watl : ; : L >, 

• ' ' J ; " ■ \ Town Clerk and Chief ErtscuUiyt. 



J Buckinghamshire 
5 J County-Council 


Divisional. 

Children's Librarian , 
fflaseef af Ches/iam L/iraryj 
Salary : A.P. 4/5, £3,366-£4,095 ■ 

plus £312 Annual Salary Supplement 

NJC Conditions of Service. Successful candidate subject 
lo medical examination. Removal expanses of up io.&ISQ 
and Lodgings Allowance of £8 per week pending /amoyal. 

Applications (no forms) together with the names and 
addressee of two referees, to the County Librarian, 
County Library, County Hall, Aylesbury, Bucks., lo be 
received by the 6th January, 1977, from whom further 
details may be obtained. : : 


CANADA 

UNIVERSITY OF 
■ ■.<- ALBERTA' 
DEPARTMENT OF. 
ENGLISH 



REMINDER 

COPT FOR 
CLASSIFIES 

AWBmSMENIS 
Hi THETIS. 

' SHOP AISIYE 
HOUATERTHAH 
10£i.n.MQWAT 
.■ P^ffljHGTHE 
r DATE OP : 
• PPBLICATIOH. 








